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The News in Review 


4 ten People’s Republic of China has decided not to 

send a representative to take part in the Security 
Council discussion of a New Zealand item entitled 
“Question of hostilities in the area of certain islands 
off the coast of the mainland of China.” (See page 2.) 


On January 28, the delegation of New Zealand sent 
a letter to the President of the Security Council, stating 
that “the occurrence of armed hostilities between the 
People’s Republic of China and the Republic of China 
in the area of certain islands off the coast of the main- 
land of China has made it clear that a situation exists 
the continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace and security.” 

Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, said the islands 
referred to in the letter were “the Tachens south to, 
and including, Quemoy.” 

The Council met on the morning of January 31 with 
two items on its provisional agenda — New Zealand’s 
request and a request of the Soviet Union, dated Jan- 
uary 30, that the Council take up “the question of acts 
of aggression by the United States of America against 
the People’s Republic of China in the area of Taiwan 
and other islands of China.” 

The Soviet delegation circulated two draft resolutions 
relating to its item. The first asked the Council to “con- 
demn” the “acts of aggression by the United States of 
America against the People’s Republic of China” and 
to recommend that the United States Government take 
immediate steps to put an end to these acts and to “in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of China.” It further 
recommended that the United States “immediately with- 
draw all its naval, air and land forces from the island 
of Taiwan and other territories belonging to China” and 
urged that “no military action should be permitted in 
the Taiwan area by either side, so that evacuation from 
the islands in this area of all armed forces not controlled 
by the People’s Republic of China may be facilitated.” 

The second Soviet proposal asked the Security Coun- 
cil to invite representatives of the People’s Republic of 
China to participate in the discussion of the Soviet item. 

The Council decided to include both the New Zea- 
land and Soviet items on its agenda and to conclude 


consideration of the New Zealand item before taking 
up the Soviet item. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold was asked to 
transmit to Peking the Council’s invitation to send a 
representative of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China to participate in the 
Council’s discussions on the New Zealand item. 

Replying on February 3, Chou En-lai, Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of 
China, said that his Government could not send a repre- 
sentative to take part in the discussion of the New 
Zealand item. 

“The Government of the People’s Republic of 
China,” he said, “holds that only for the purpose of 
discussion of the resolution of the Soviet Union and 
only when the representative of the Chiang Kai-Shek 
clique has been driven out from the Security Council 
and the representative of the People’s Republic of China 
is to attend in the name of China, can the People’s 
Republic of China agree to send a representative to 
take part in the discussions of the Security Council.” 

In the Security Council on February 14, Sir Leslie 
Munro, of New Zealand, Sir Pierson Dixon, of the 
United Kingdom, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, Jaime de 
Barros, of Brazil, Henri Hoppenot, of France, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, expressed 
regret at the refusal of the People’s Republic of China 
to accept the Council’s invitation to participate in the 
discussion of the New Zealand item. 

They agreed that the wisest course for the Council 
would be to adjourn to permit further consultations, 
although the Security Council remained seized of the 
New Zealand item and had thus not completed con- 
sideration of it. 

Arkady A. Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., moved that the 
Council pass on to the Soviet item on the “Question 
of acts of aggression by the United States against the 
People’s Republic of China” in the Formosa area, as 
in his opinion the Council had exhausted the discussion 
of the New Zealand item and the only proposal regard- 
ing this item was one of “doing nothing.” This motion 
was rejected by 10 votes to 1 (U.S.S.R.), and the 
Council adjourned to meet again at the cali of its 
President. (Continued on page 38) 





China Hostilities, Aggression’ 


Charge Before Council 


Ww the People’s Republic of China turned down 

an invitation by the Security Council to participate 
in its discussion of hostilities in the area of certain 
islands off the coast of the mainland of China, the 
majority of members agreed on February 14 that no 
useful purpose would be served by pursuing the ques- 
tion for the time being. 

Over the objection of the Soviet Union, which wanted 
the Council immediately to take up a Soviet proposal 
to condemn “acts of aggression” by the United States 
against the People’s Republic of China, the Council 
adjourned to permit “traditional diplomacy”—as the 
French representative expressed it—to deal with the 
matter. It would meet again at the call of the President. 

Between the meetings of the Council on January 31 
and February 14, pointed out Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of the 
Republic of China, his Government, based on Formosa 
(Taiwan), had withdrawn its garrison from some of 
the offshore islands—the Tachens—with the result, he 
charged, that Peking was threatening to use the Tachens 
for the military invasion and conquest of Taiwan. The 
large-scale withdrawal operation, stated Arkady A. 
Sobolev, of the U.S.S.R., on the other hand, had been 
carried out under cover of powerful United States naval 
and air forces which threatened the People’s Republic 
of China with hostilities if it attempted to prevent the 
redeployment. 

The Council had been requested by New Zealand to 
consider the question of hostilities in that area. The re- 
quest was made on January 28 in a letter from Sir 
Leslie Munro, New Zealand’s permanent representative 
to the United Nations, which asked an early Council 
meeting, since armed hostilities between the People’s 
Republic of China and the Republic of China had 
made it clear that “a situation exists the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

At a press conference the same day, Sir Leslie em- 
phasized that the sole aim of raising the question was 
to stop the fighting; for, in the particular circumstances, 
New Zealand saw in the possibility of continued fight- 
ing in those offshore islands a danger of wider con- 
flagration and a potential threat to international peace 


and security. On the other hand, a cessation of the 
fighting would lessen the tension, strengthen the fabric 
of world peace and open up the possibility of adjusting 
other problems in the area without resort to force. 

The “certain islands” to which the question referred, 
explained Sir Leslie, included those along the coast 
from the Tachens to Quemoy. The “offshore” islands of 
Formosa and the Pescadores were not included. 

Since a threat to international peace and security 
was involved, New Zealand held that considerations of 
jurisdiction under Article 2 (7) of the United Nations 
Charter need not arise. 

Two days after New Zealand had made its request 
for Security Council consideration of this question, the 
Soviet Union — on January 30 — alse asked that the 
Council convene at once to consider “acts of aggression 
by the United States against the Peopie’s Republic of 
China in the area of Taiwan and other islands of China.” 

A letter from Mr. Sobolev, acting permanent repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, stated that the interven- 
tion of the United States in the internal affairs of China 
and the recent extension of acts of aggression by the 
United States against the People’s Republic of China in 
the area of Taiwan were aggravating tension in the Far 
East and increasing the threat of a new war. In these 
circumstances, Mr. Sobolev continued, it was the duty 
of the Council to take immediate steps to put an end to 
those acts of aggression and to that intervention. 

The Soviet Union submitted at the same time a draft 
resolution to carry such a proposal into effect. This 
recommended that the United States should immedi- 
ately withdraw all its naval, air and land forces from 
the island of Taiwan and other territories belonging to 
China, and it urged that no military action should be 
permitted in the Taiwan area by either side, so that 
the evacuation from the islands in that area of all armed 
forces not controlled by the People’s Republic of China 
might be facilitated. 

The draft resolution cited and condemned as “acts 
of aggression” unprovoked armed attacks on Chinese 
towns and coastal areas carried out by armed forces 
controlled by the United States; the concentration of 
United States naval and air forces in the area of the 





islands of Taiwan, the Pescadores and cther islands off 
the coast of China “which it has seized”; and official 
Statements by United States Government officials 
threatening the use of armed force against the People’s 
Republic of China. 

It considered that these “acts of aggression” were 
clearly in violation of the obligation assumed by the 
United States under international agreements concerning 
Taiwan and other Chinese islands, “which are an in- 
alienable part of Chinese national territory,” and noted 
that such acts constituted flagrant intervention in the 
internal affairs of China in violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Charter and were a source of tensioa in the 
Far East and a threat to peace and security in the area. 

Ihe next day the Soviet Union submitted a second 
draft resolution to invite a representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
to attend the meetings of the Council in order to partici- 
pate in the discussion of the item. 

The greater part of two meetings of the Council on 
January 31 was taken up with the adoption of the 
agenda. The outcome was that, first, the New Zealand 
item was placed on the agenda by a vote of 9-1 
(U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention (China); second, the 
Soviet Union item was placed on the agenda by a vote 
of 10-1 (China); and, third, a decision was taken — 
also by a vote of 10-1 (U.S.S.R.) — to conclude con- 
sideration of the New Zealand item before taking up 
the Soviet item. A Soviet proposal to include its item 
as the first on the agenda was rejected by a vote of 1-10. 

In his opening explanatory statement, Sir Leslie 
Munro pointed out that, of the islands situated close to 
the mainland of China, some were held by the military 
forces of the Republic of China. Several were so close 
to the mainland that they were within artillery range. 
Ihey had been under the control of the Republic of 
China since 1945 when the Japanese surrendered. 

In July 1954 an armistice was negotiated for Indo- 
china, and, for the first time in many years, there was 
no large-scale fighting in Asia—which led many to look 
forward to the possibility of a reduction in tension and 
a consolidation of peace. In September 1954, however, 
there was a sharp increase in military activity in the 
area of the offshore islands. This had been concentrated 
at first largely in the region of Quemoy; more recently 
there had been heavy air attacks on the Tachens, and 
the small island of Ichiang had been taken by Chinese 
communist forces. So seriously did the New Zealand 
Government regard the situation that a special ap- 
proach had been made in conjunction with and through 
the United Kingdom Government to the Governments 
of the Chinese People’s Republic and the Soviet Union. 

In pressing for admission of the Soviet Union item, 
Mr. Sobolev called attention to recent events which he 
said had a serious significance in the maintenance of 
peace in the Far East. 

On January 24, he stated, the President of the United 
States had sent a message to Congress in which he 
directly threatened war against the People’s Republic 
of China and asked to be given full powers to use 
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armed force for the so-called “protection” of Formosa 
and the Pescadores Islands, situated in the China seas 
and belonging to China. In other words, he had asked 
for authority to use the armed forces of the United 
States for open interference in the internal affairs of 
China. 

Mr. Sobolev considered that the real meaning of the 
resolution adopted by Congress in response to this re- 
quest was to clear the way for aggressive action by the 
American armed forces against the People’s Republic 
of China in the area of Taiwan and the coastal islands. 
Adoption of the resolution on so-called “preventive 
war” had been preceded by a concentration of power- 
ful United States air and naval forces in the area of the 
China seas, and on January 26 a provocative “demon- 
stration of strength” had been carried out by the United 
States Air Force off the Chinese coast. 

Mr. Sobolev emphasized that no one had threatened 
or intended to threaten the United States. The action 
taken by the People’s Republic of China to clear its 
own territory did not constitute a threat to any foreign 
state, for it was a domestic affair of China. Any United 
States interference with the action taken by the Chinese 
people to liberate its territory from the Chiang Kai-shek 
bands could be regarded only as an act of aggression 
against the People’s Republic of China. It was the 
armed forces of the United States which for many years 
had systematically violated the air space and territorial 
waters of China, he said, and the United States fleet 
which had virtually blockaded the Chinese coast. 

Chain of Aggressive Acts 

The hostile acts now being committed by the United 
States against the Chinese people were only another 
link in the long chain of acts of aggression. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Sobolev recalled the June 27, 1950, order 
by the President of the United States to the United 
States Seventh Fleet and United States armed forces 
to place the whole area of Taiwan under the control of 
the fleet and to occupy and convert Taiwan itself into 
a United States military base. Those acts had prevented 
the Chinese people from liberating Taiwan and exercis- 
ing their indefeasible sovereign right over that island. 

The U.S.S.R. representative regarded as another 
aggressive act the conclusion by the United States on 
December 2, 1954, of a so-called “mutual defence” 
treaty with the Chiang Kai-shek group. The aim of the 
United States, of course, he said, was to separate Tai- 
wan and the Pescadores from China and to establish 
United States sovereignty over those ancient Chinese 
territories. And since, under the terms of the treaty, its 
scope was to extend far beyond the area of Taiwan and 
the Pescadores to territories which might be defined by 
mutual consent, the preparation of further acts of ag- 

gression in other parts of the territory of the People’s 
Republic of China was apparent. 

Those acts not only were a flagrant violation of the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the People’s Re- 
public of China and hence a violation of the Charter, 
but were also a violation of the obligations assumed by 
the United States under the Cairo Declaration of 1943 
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and the Potsdam Declaration of 1945 which provided 
that Taiwan and the Pescadores were to be restored to 
continental China after the capitulation of Japan. 


All these activities, Mr. Sobolev contended, were a 
source of tension in the Far East and a threat to inter- 
national peace and security in that area. The dangerous 
state of tension would be removed only when the United 
States ceased its intervention in the internal affairs of 
China and removed its armed forces from Taiwan and 
the other islands of China. That was why it was 
essential for the Council urgently to consider the Soviet 
Union draft resolution, the adoption of which, Mr. 
Sobolev argued, would lead not only to a cease-fire, but 
would also remove the causes of the international 
tension in that area. 

The New Zealand proposal, on the other hand, he 
held, sidestepped the vital removal of the causes of the 
tension; in fact it reduced the whole matter to a ques- 
tion of a cease-fire which would apply only to a small 
group of Chinese islands off the coast. 


Aggression by U.S.S.R. Charged 


An entirely different view of the situation was taken 
by Dr. Tsiang, who considered that the root of the 
problem actually was Soviet Union aggression. Point- 
ing Out that the New Zealand proposal would limit the 
discussion to a consideration of the termination of hos- 
tilities along the coast of China—which had been 
started by the communists on September 3, 1954—he 
remarked that those hostilities were, in fact, only a con- 
tinuation of the aggression of international communism. 

Nowadays, what appeared to be a civil war was, in 
many cases, really an international conflict. Thus, the 
peace of the Far East would not have been disturbed at 
all after the defeat of Japan except for the aggression 
of the Soviet Union against China. At the fourth, fifth 
and sixth sessions of the General Assembly, he himself 
had presented to the United Nations fact and proof of 
such Soviet aggression. The whole world knew, he said, 
that, were it not for the push of international commu- 
nism for world domination, there would have been no 
wars in China or, for that matter, in Korea or Indo- 
china. 

Dr. Tsiang regretted that he could not support the 
inscription on the agenda of the New Zealand item, 
whose artificiality and superficiality bothered him. And 
since the Soviet Union item was proposed merely for 
purposes of propaganda, he was opposed to its in- 
scription. 


Cessation of Hostilities Only Answer 


Supporting the New Zealand item, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of the United States, declared that the exist- 
ing threatening situation resulted directly from intensi- 
fied Chinese communist military pressures on the off- 
shore islands. Those pressures had begun in September 
when the Chinese communists without warning initiated 
a heavy and long-continued artillery barrage against 
Quemoy. Land, sea and air assaults against the offshore 
islands from the Tachens to Quemoy had continued 






intermittently since then. Only recently the Chinese 
communists had attacked and overrun the island of 
Ichiang which, up to that time, had been under the con- 
tinuous control of the Republic of China. The latter’s 
forces had limited their response to operations of a 
purely defensive character in the immediate vicinity, 
operations designed to reduce the capacity of the Chi- 
nese communists to continue the attacks. 

The danger to peace which existed as a result of that 
situation could be removed only through the cessation 
of hostilities, Mr. Lodge asserted. Therefore, the United 
States endorsed the initiative commendably taken by 
New Zealand. 

As for the Soviet Union item, he scoffed at the 
charge of interference made against the United States. 
The Soviet Union, he declared, had always interfered 
to the maximum extent possible in the internal affairs 
of all countries and had interfered and was interfering 
with deadly effect and to the full extent of its power 
in the internal affairs of China. 

“It is not necessary,” he observed, “for me to say 
that the United States has never interfered in the in- 
ternal affairs of China and that the entire letter of the 
Soviet representative and the Soviet Union item is a 
preposterous cold-war fraud.” 


“Purely Defensive’ Measures 


He went on to correct what he said was a whole 
series of flagrant inaccuracies in Mr. Sobolev’s state- 
ment. The message of President Eisenhower to Con- 
gress, for instance, did not threaten the Chinese com- 


munists with war—there was not one aggressive 
syllable in it: it was purely defensive. The resolution 
passed almost unanimously by Congress was also purely 
defensive, aimed entirely at preventing aggression. The 
mutual security treaty was entirely defensive. 

The real aggressor, he said, was communism; the 
international communistic organization which the Soviet 
Government controlled continued its attempt to domi- 
nate the world. Were the Soviet Union to give up its 
support of that international communist movement, the 
greatest obstacles to organizing peace would disappear. 
Mr. Sobolev’s statement left no room for doubt that 
international communism would certainly like to take 
over Formosa or any other place on earth if it could. 

Mr. Lodge feared that the latest communist move 
was merely a smokescreen to conceal the communist 
refusal to agree to a cessation of hostilities. If the com- 
munists were really opposed to war and violence, thev 
could easily demonstrate it by joining the peace-loving 
nations in supporting such a cessation of hostilities. 

With the procedural decisions out of the way re- 
garding the agenda and the order of the items, Sir Leslie 
Munro, who was President of the Council for January. 
asked for the Council’s concurrence in a proposal he 
had previously mentioned in the debate — to invite a 
representative of the People’s Republic of China to par- 
ticipate in the discussion of the New Zealand item and 
to ask the Secretary-General to convey the invitation to 
that Government. 

This proposal was vigorously opposed by Dr. Tsiang. 


who regarded it as “morally wrong and politically 
foolish to invite aggressors to participate in our debate.” 
His fellow countrymen, he said, regarded the commu- 
nists as tools of international communism and oppres- 
sors of the people. It was an insult to the Chinese people 
to consider any communist to be its representative, and 
the Council must realize that an invitation of this kind 
added to the prestige of the communists in his country 
and in all Asia. The proposal was adopted by a vote 
of 9-1 (China), with one abstention (U.S.S.R.). 

The Soviet Union, said Mr. Sobolev, had voted 
against including the New Zealand item in the agenda 
because it would not really serve the purpose of easing 
international tension and eliminating the threat of a 
new war in the Far East; therefore the U.S.S.R. could 
not support the proposal to invite a representative of 
the People’s Republic of China for the discussion of 
such an item. 


Adjournment to Await Reply 


Mr. Lodge agreed that it would be useful for the 
Chinese communist regime to be present, but emphas- 
ized that United States support for the motion had no 
bearing whatever on the question of United States 
opposition to the representation of China by the Chinese 
communists in the United Nations or any of its bodies. 
Nor did United States support of the motion imply any 
change in its established attitude against recognition of 
the Chinese communist regime. 

On the proposal of Belgium, the Council postponed 
further discussion of the New Zealand item until a later 
date in order to allow adequate time for the invitation 
to be conveyed and for a reply to be received. The rep- 
resentative of China was the only one of the eleven 
Council members to vote against such an adjournment. 

In the earlier debate, Sir Leslie Munro had pointed 
out that the Secretary-General had already established 
direct contact with the Foreign Minister of the People’s 
Republic of China and added that it was the hope of 
his delegation that that valuable contact would permit 
the Secretary-General personally to urge the desirability 
of accepting the invitation. 

“Tt is our view,” he said, “that a representative of that 
Government should be here for the discussion of this 
item. It is the earnest hope of my Government that the 
invitation will be accepted.” 

Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold cabled Prime 
Minister Chou En-lai on January 31, telling him what 
the Council had done with respect to adopting its 
agenda, deciding in what order it would consider the 
two items on its agenda and extending an invitation to 
the People’s Republic of China to send a representative 
to be present in the Council during the discussion of the 
first item and to participate in the debate in order to 
present the views of that Government. 

Premier Chou En-lai replied by cable on February 3. 
In order to ease the tension in the Far East, eliminate 
the threat to the security of China and put an end to 
the United States aggression, he said, the People’s Re- 
public of China fully supported the draft resolution 





submitted by the Soviet Union. Taiwan, the Penghu 
Islands and other coastal islands were all inalienable 
parts of Chinese territory, the cable stated, and the 
exercise by the Chinese people of their own sovereign 
rights in liberating their own territory was entirely a 
matter of China’s internal affairs, had never caused in- 
ternational tension and could not threatcn international 
peace and security. 

On the other hand, the People’s Republic of China 
was firmly opposed to the New Zealand proposal to 
intervene in China’s internal affairs. Since the United 
States occupied Taiwan in 1950, the People’s Republic 
of China had repeatedly lodged charges with the United 
Nations which, however, never took any action, but 
repeatedly slandered his Government. 

“What is especially intolerable,” declared Premier 
Chou En-lai, “is the fact that the People’s Republic of 
China, representing the 600 million Chinese people, is, 
up to now, still deprived of its legitimate position and 
rights in the United Nations, while the representatives 
of a small handful of remnants of the traitorous Chiang 
Kai-shek clique, repudiated long ago by the Chinese 
people, continue to usurp the position of representing 
China in the United Nations. 

“Such an extremely unjustified situation makes it 
impossible for the representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China to take part in discussions of questions 
concerning China in the United Nations. Therefore, the 
Government of the People’s Republic of China cannot 
send a representative to take part in the discussion of 
the New Zealand proposal in response to the invitation 
of the United Nations Security Council. At the same 
time, it must be pointed out that without the representa- 
tive of the People’s Republic of China participating 
in the name of China in the discussions of the United 
Nations Security Council, all decisions taken in the 
Security Council on questions concerning China would 
be illegal and null and void. 

“The Government of the People’s Republic of China 
holds that only for the purpose of discussing the resolu- 
tion of the Soviet Union and only when the representa- 
tive of the Chiang Kai-shek clique has been driven out 
from the Security Council, and the representative of the 
People’s Republic of China is to attend in the name of 
China, can the People’s Republic of China agree to send 
a representative to take part in the discussions of the 
Security Council.” 

The cable concluded by saying that the People’s Re- 
public of China consistently worked for the easing of 
tension in the Far East and the safeguarding of inter- 
national peace. The tension in the area of Taiwan had 
been brought about by United States occupation of Tai- 
wan and intervention in China’s internal affairs. All 
genuine international efforts to ease and to eliminate the 
tension caused by the United States in that area and 
in other areas of the Far East would receive his Govern- 
ment’s support. 

At the meeting of the Council on January 31, even 
before the discussion opened on the adoption of the 
agenda, there was a brief debate initiated by the Soviet 


Union regarding the representation of China in the 
Council. Mr. Sobolev stated that his delegation did not 
recognize the credentials of the representative of the 
Kuomintang group which, he said, illegally occupied the 
place of China in the Council, and he fcrmally proposed 
that the Council should decide not to admit the Kuomin- 
tang representative to participation in the consideration 
of the items contained in the provisional agenda. 

Against this proposal, Mr. Lodge, in order to clarify 
the issue, moved that the Council decide not to consider 
any proposals to exclude the representative of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China or to seat repre- 
sentatives of the Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China. He also proposed that his 
motion be given priority in the voting over the Soviet 
Union proposal. 

Both the United States motion on priority and on 
substance were carried by votes of 10-1 (U.S.S.R.). 
The proposal of the Soviet Union was therefore not put 
to the vote. 

In the debate on this preliminary phase, Dr. Tsiang 
termed the U.S.S.R. motion as another instance of So- 
viet imperialism and aggression against his country. 

“I occupy the seat of the Republic of China in the 
Security Council by virtue of the Charter and in ac- 
cordance with the rules of procedure,” he said. “The 
other regime in Peking is the fruit of Soviet aggression 
in my country. It is un-Chinese in origin, un-Chinese in 
character and un-Chinese in purpose. The Chinese peo- 
ple unanimously repudiate the communists and deny 
that they in any way represent the people.” 

Others who opposed the motion were Henri Hop- 
penot, of France, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, Dr. Victor 
A. Belatinde, of Peru, and Sir Pierson Dixon. of the 
United Kingdom. Sir Pierson pointed out that the 
United Kingdom Government recognized the Central 
People’s Government as the Government of China and 
considered, moreover, that the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation in the United Nations would have to be 
settled before peaceful and friendly relations could be 
reestablished between the various governments with 
interests in the Far East. 

“But it must be quite clear to members of the Coun- 
cil,” he emphasized, “that at the present time the neces- 
sary conditions do not exist. Her Majesty’s Government 
does not consider that it is wise or timely to debate 
the question of Chinese representation at this time. 
While the views of Members of the United Nations are 
evidently so deeply divided on this issue, we believe that 
its discussion in the United Nations would do more 
harm than good.” 

He stated that support of the United States proposal 
did not mean that the matter of Chinese representation 
would never be considered, but only that the existing 
circumstances were not propitious. 

Pointing out that the French Government had not, up 
to now, recognized the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China, Mr. Hoppenot said that his delegation 
would give its vote precisely the interpretation and 
scope explained by Sir Pierson Dixon. 





The Gaza camp. It is from camps such as this that it is hoped to draw 
refugees for resettlement on the reclaimed lands in Sinai. 


Canals, Siphons, Pumps to Help 


Reclaim Sinai Strip 


QUATORIAL Africa’s torrential 

rains and melted mountain 
snows will flow a long way to en- 
able Palestinian refugees to reach 
self-reliance, if a scheme to irrigate 
a 52,000-acre strip of the Sinai 
Peninsula just east of the Suez Canal 
is carried out. Fullswing planning by 
a joint committee of the Egyptian 
Government and the United Nations 


Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees gives every indica- 
tion that the unusual project is 
feasible. 

Cooperation began over a year 
ago when the Egyptian government 
signed an agreement with UNRWA to 
search for a way of giving refugees, 
particularly from camps in the Gaza 
Strip on Egypt’s northeastern bor- 


der, the opportunity to leave ration 
rolls and improve their living condi- 
tions. In October 1953, preliminary 
survey plans for reclaiming state- 
owned lands in Sinai were outlined 
and agreed upon. 

Mr. Rex R. Reed, an irrigation 
consultant from the western United 
States, and Dr. Robert Smith, an 
Australian soil scientist, arrived in 
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Cairo in November 1953 to act as 
UNRWaA’s planners. Mr. Reed, who 
was appointed Coordinator, had 
nineteen years of service with the 
United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. He has seen hundreds of miles 
of arid land in the western United 
States transformed crop 
areas. Later they were joined by 
Gerard Tergast, a Dutch agricultural 


into rich 


economist. 

UNRWA staff members are getting 
hand-in-glove cooperation from their 
Egyptian counterparts, headed by 
Dr. Mohamad A. Saleem, Chairman 
of Egypt’s Permanent Council for 
the Development of National Pro- 
duction. Dr. Saleem was formerly 
professor of irrigation in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Under consideration for reclama- 
tion is an irregular strip of poten- 
tially productive soil lying roughly 
along the middle third of the east 
bank of the Suez Canal in the 
Isthmus of Suez. On the north it 
runs up near the Mediterranean 
tidal flats and touches Bitter Lake 
on the south. This almost rainless 
area is some fifteen miles in length 
and averages three and a half miles 
in width. 
Ismailia, a large garden city lo- 
cated in mid-Isthmus on the western 
bank of the Canal, and Kantara, to- 
ward the north, are the nearest 
urban centres. Cairo lies only sev- 
toward the south- 


enty-two miles 


west. 
It is expected that here, not far 
from the fertile Nile Delta, between 
10,000 and 12,000 refugee families 
may be given a chance to reclaim 
their dignity and independence by 
settling on land which now supports 
only a few nomadic Bedouins. In 
addition, many refugees could ob- 
from 
commerce, and industries related to 


tain employment services, 


the new agricultural communities. 
The scheme is to be financed 
chiefly from the $30,000,000 set 
aside by UNRWA to enable Palestin- 
ian refugees from Gaza Strip to be- 
come self-supporting without preju- 
dice to their rights to compensation 





and r-patriation. A portion of this 
has been earmarked for the neces- 
Sary economic and engineering sur- 
vey of the Sinai Strip. 

These funds come from a total of 
$200,000,000 which UNRWA is now 
spending on self-support schemes 
for the almost 900,000 Palestinian 
refugees now on ration rolls. Surveys 
are at present being conducted for 
another scheme utilizing the Yar- 
muk River in the Jordan 
Valley, designed to provide gainful 
20,000 


waters 


employment for refugee 
families. 


The Sinai project would require 


four major engineering develop- 
ments, each of them difficult but 


feasible. Water would be brought to 
the area via the existing Ismailia 
Canal, which leads off from the Nile 
just above Cairo. But this Canal 
would have to be enlarged by almost 
half at the diversion point on the 
Nile to provide the necessary flow 


to the Sinai Strip. Eleven swing 
bridges, three lift bridges, and four 


barrages and locks complicate the 
task of Construction, 
moreover, must be carried out with 


widening. 





the canal in service. Toward the end 
of the Ismailia Canal, a branch 
canal convey water to the 
siphon six miles north of 
Ismailia. 


will 
some 


This siphon under the Suez Canal 
is the most challenging engineering 
job. Plans call for a structure be- 
tween 1200 and 1400 feet long. If 
one tube is used, it must be 15 feet 
in diameter, giving a capacity of 
1100 cubic feet per second. The top 
of the siphon tube must be not less 
than 65 feet below the surface of the 
Suez Canal. The world’s ships must 
continue to pass overhead during 
construction, thus making it triply 
difficult to excavate and to install 
the siphon. 


The Last Stage 


After being siphoned under the 
Canal, the Nile water must be dis- 
tributed to the sandy wastes awaiting 
development. A canal extending 
northward and another to the south 
is planned. Since the land slopes 
upward from the Suez Canal, pump- 
ing stations will be needed. Maxi- 





Gaza refugees lining up for milk distribution. 
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mum lift is 50 feet, this being the 
height of a ridge which cuts the 
project area from east to west just 
at Ismailia. The extremely sandy 
soils will soak up a great deal of 
water from the new canals and 
lining may be necessary for certain 
parts of the system. 

Sub-surface drainage, usually nec- 
essary in irrigated areas to avoid 
salting, will not be needed owing to 
the light textured soil. One drain, 
however, will be constructed near 
the Suez Canal to control the water 
table there and to protect lands of 
the Strip from the salt water dis- 
charged during dredging operations 
in the Canal. 

As the Sinai land becomes arable, 
the last stage of the construction pro- 
gram will be carried out. This con- 
sists of housing, farm service roads, 
pure water systems, water treatment 
plants, and other domestic services. 


A detailed soil survey to deter- 
mine the areas of the better soils al- 


ready has been completed. Trans- 
ported on vehicles with oversize 
radiators and balloon tires, Egyp- 
tian and UNRWA specialists made a 
soils examination on every five 
square kilometers of land. 


It is estimated that water could 


Egyptian crews take precise readings 
of the rate of flow of water in the 
Ismailia sweet water canal. 
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Egyptian Survey and 
UNRWA officials at 
work during the soil 
survey. 


be delivered to the Sinai Strip after 
the second year. Then, if all phases 
had been carried out simultaneously, 
refugees could be settled in stages 
over another two or three years. 

Around Ismailia, reclamation of 
land comparable to the Sinai Strip 
has proved that its future produc- 
tivity can be high. Main cash crops 
which refugees would grow are cit- 
rus fruits, mangoes, and dates. There 
is a strong local demand for citrus 
fruits and a good export market 
exists for mavel and _ valencia 
oranges. Mangoes, interplanted with 
date palms, are also demanded lo- 
cally. 


Date palms, an excellent crop for 
the lower lying lands of an irriga- 
tion settlement, give a high yield 
which is easily marketed. In addi- 
tion, they provide shade and wind 
protection for the more sensitive 
tree crops. 


In the early years of the new 
farms, vegetable and forage crops 





will be grown between the rows of 
the young trees to provide an in- 
come until the trees begin to bear. 
Among these are tomatoes, ful 
(broad beans) an Egyptian staple 
food, peanuts, and melons. 

The Sinai Strip is subject to high 
winds in the winter and spring. 
Wind protection must therefore be 
afforded to the young plantations. 
Reed fences are generally used in 
Egypt, but there is no supply of 
reeds available in the Strip. It is ex- 
pected that eucalyptus, casuarina, 
and tamarisk trees will be grown to 
provide material for windbreaks. 


A livestock industry, producing 


meat, dairy products, and eggs, is 
also expected in the Sinai area. 
Potential markets besides Egypt are 
ships passing through the Canal, and 
the oil centres of the Arabian Desert 
and the Persian Gulf, where fresh 
vegetables, meats and fruits are at 


a premium. Highways, railroads and 
sea Outlets are all immediately avail- 
able. 


Irrigation authorities in Egypt 
have worked out an ingenious plan 
to release Nile water for the Sinai 
and other reclamation projects. They 
plan to use the surplus in two res- 
ervoirs, to decrease cotton acreage 
by one fourth and increase wheat 
acreage correspondingly, totally to 
prohibit cotton production on 104,- 
000 acres in upper Egypt in favor 
of wheat, and to re-use drain water 
in Lower Egypt. 


A Means of Livelihood 


Reclamation expert Reed remains 
undismayed by the complicated ins- 
and-outs of the Sinai Strip project. 
“In the Imperial Valley in Califor- 
nia,” he says, “we had soil and 
climatic conditions which were cer- 
tainly no more favorable than north- 


western Sinai, Yet this area today is 
supporting a dense and prosperous 
agricultural community. 


“Nor does the siphoning of water 
under the Suez Canal confront us 
with any serious new probiem. The 
Owyhee project in Idaho and Ore- 
gon involved many complicated si- 
phons, in one case siphoning water 
under a river gorge 300 feet deep,” 
he relates. 


The plan brings permanent bene- 
fits to Egypt as well as immediate 
support for refugees and it repre- 
sents a means of livelihood for 50,- 
000 refugees. 


In Gaza Strip over 200,000 
Palestinian displaced persons are 
packed into camps and cared for by 
UNRWA. In Sinai Strip, which, 
strangely enough is almost the same 
size and shape, it is planned that 
some thousands of them will be en- 
abled to face the future with as- 
surance. 
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For three months last year a United Nations 
Visiting Mission toured the Trust Territories of 
East Africa—Ruanda-Urundi administered by 
Belgium, British-administered Tanganyika, and 
Somaliland under Italian administration. 
Covering a crowded itinerary this pen-and-pencil 
safari travelled thousands of miles by plane, 

jeep, river launch and jungle railway. It talked 
with administrative officials, tribal chiefs and 
African politicians. It attended Barazas in the 
highlands of Tanganyika and receptions held by 
the kings of Ruanda and Urundi. 

Everywhere, the Mission’s primary task was to 
learn at first hand how the indigenous people 

are progressing under their administrators on 

the road to self-government and independence, 
the objective set by the Charter for Trust areas. 
A survey of the Mission's 

appraisal of current conditions in Italian- 
administered Somaliland appears on the following 
pages. A review of the reports on 

Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi, shortly to be 
examined by the Trusteeship Council, will 

appear in subsequent issues. 


Economic Barriers to 


Progress in Somalia 


(= Italian-administered Somaliland become an eco- 

nomically viable state by 1960, when Italy is sched- 
uled to relinquish its Trusteeship Administration over 
this former African colony? The question furnishes one 
of the main themes in the report of the United Nations 
Visiting Mission which went to the territory in 1954. 


Somaliland, with its scanty population and sparse nat- 
ural resources, is one of the poorest countries in the 
world. Among the economic obstacles which face the 
Administering Authority are these: a budget deficit of 
over $5,000,000 annually; an adverse trade balance; a 
largely nomadic population; a restricted market for 
banana exports; uneconomic industries; and a lack of 


funds for financing the sorely needed irrigation works 
and social services inaugurated in the territory since 
Italy assumed Trusteeship. 

The task ahead is, indeed, a challenging one. 

The Visiting Mission, while appreciating the tenacity 
with which Italy is discharging its responsibility, bluntly 
warns that the present economic pattern needs revising 
without delay if the territory is to become self-support- 
ing by the independence “deadline” of 1960. 

For the last five years the country has depended al- 
most entirely on Italy for meeting its public budget, 
balance of trade and balance of payment needs. The 
Mission now considers it of primary concern that the 











Administration should continue its subsidy until 1960 
and press forward with all possible vigor the imple- 
mentation of its Seven-Year Plan so as to reduce the 
budgetary deficit, restore the balance of trade as far as 
possible, and increase the territory’s resources so that it 
can largely support its own administration. These objec- 
tives, the Mission believes, can be attained to a very 
large extent by modelling the budget on simpler and 
more modest lines in keeping with its resources, by 
adopting a more liberal trade policy and by enlisting 
the cooperation of the Somali people, who are fully 
aware of the defects in the economic situation. 

The Mission is convinced that a change in the eco- 
nomic pattern should be based on the productive 
capacity of the people and not on the present uneco- 
nomic industries operated by non-Somalis under difficult 
natural and trade conditions. The Mission states: “The 
wealth of the land lies largely in the people themselves, 
the fullest exploitation of the available water resources 
for agricultural and other purposes and in the develop- 
ment of animal husbandry.” 

The Mission’s specific recommendations include the 
despatch of a team of experts to study the possibilities 
for economic development and the prospects for the 
territory becoming self-sufficient after 1960. Such a 
study would be invaluable not only to the Somali peo- 
ple but also to the United Nations in making plans for 
aid that might be given after 1960. 

The Mission also considers it would be advantageous 
for the Secretary-General, the Administering Authority 
and the International Bank to explore together the most 
appropriate sponsorship, composition and terms of 
reference of such a team of experts. 


Development Plans 


Fully alive to the vital need for expanding the terri- 
tory’s economy, the Administration last year began the 
first phase of its seven year development plans. These 
are primarily concentrated on the development of agri- 
culture, irrigation and stock breeding, the creation of a 
reliable agricultural community and the gradual reduc- 
tion of nomadism. 

The Mission was informed by the Administration 
that the development plans had been drafted in collab- 
oration with the United States Government’s Operations 
Mission to Italy, which is also assisting Italy in financing 
various projects. The plans cover many aspects of the 
economy—agriculture, animal husbandry, communica- 
tions, handicrafts, industry and commerce. A reduction 
of the trade deficit, which equalled So.43.9 million in 
1953, by So.30.6 million by 1960 is anticipated as a 
result of the development works and increased sales of 
bananas to the Italian Banana Monopoly. The balance 
of payments deficit, would be reduced by So.30.6 mil- 
lion [one Somalo equals an East African shilling and 
there are approximately seven Somalos to the United 
States dollar]. 

It is recognized that vastly improved water supplies 
are the key to agricultural development in the territory. 
The Administration has planned three main irrigation 


projects, costing So.13 million or nearly one-fifth of the 
total public expenditure estimates for the plans. The 
first is designed to develop irrigation areas for in- 
digenous agriculture along the middle and lower Webi 
Scebeli river, using existing dams and intake structure, 
and excavating derivation and distribution canals. 
Along the middle Juba, the only other river of impor- 
tance, the plan is for the construction of works to con- 
trol the flow of water into basins or “desheks”; while 
along the lower reaches of the river, connecting flood 
basins are to be built. 

In the large dry-farming region between these two 
rivers, it is planned to construct catchment basins or 
“uars” to increase the storage of water. Connected with 
these are plans for a system of public silos for grain 
storage, the distribution of machines and tools, experi- 
mental centres of mechanized ploughing and the in- 
stallation of privately purchased pumps for river irriga- 
tion. Total expenditure on agriculture will cost about 
So.21 million. 

The Administration’s overall plans for the increase 
of water resources by drilling and digging wells are ex- 
pected to cost over So.13 million. 

Plantations owned and operated by Italians, cover- 
ing an area of 73,540 hectares, are situated along the 
two rivers. The principal crops are bananas and sugar 
cane. Bananas, the territory’s most important export 
crop, are marketed in Italy through a Government 
monopoly which purchases Somali bananas considerably 
above world market prices. The development plan calls 
for an increase of So.8 million in total export of 
bananas. 

In this connection the Mission found that Somali 
political leaders are aware of the need to place the 
banana trade on a sound economic footing. The Somali 
Youth League, largest political party in the territory, 
stated that banana growers should lower production 
costs, that banana exports to Italy should be increased 
and that additional markets, possibly in neighboring 
territories, should be sought. Plans to expand the coun- 
try’s sugar and cereal exports are also under way as well 
as for developing handicraft industries in textiles, wood, 
skins, ivory and metal. 


“Child of United Nations” 


Throughout the territory the Mission encountered 
amongst the people a strong sense of dependence on 
others. There are general expectations that whatever 
help Italy does not provide will be forthcomig from the 
United Nations or some other outside source. Emphasiz- 
ing this feeling of reliance amongst the Somalis the Mis- 
sion reports that everywhere it was confronted with 
requests for international financial assistance. The Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. E. Martino, expressed hope that the 
International Bank would send a Mission to the territory 
to study conditions and consider the possibilities of 
development beyond 1960 in order that international 
financial aid might play a part in development. 

The Administrator felt that international agencies 
affiliated with the United Nations could do more to aid 





the territory and that they should take a keener interest 
since, as he put it, the Trust Territory was “the child 
of the United Nations” as well as of Italy. Specifically, 
he suggested that the International Bank might set up a 
credit institute to furnish loans for periods extending 
beyond 1960. 

During the Mission’s visit to Rome the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs of Italy also referred to 
the desirability of a loan from the International Bank 
together with a guarantee of long term investments 
beyond 1960 in which the United Nations should con- 
cur. The Somaliland Territorial Council expressed 
similar views asking that the International Bank estab- 
lish a financing agency in the territory to develop, 
modernize and create new fisheries, textiles, canning, 
and other industries, thus enabling the territory to be- 
come more self-sufficient and increase its exports. 


Impressive Political Progress 

A brighter side to the Somaliland scene is, the Visiting 
Mission found, the steady political progress made in the 
Trust Territory during the last three years. 

The high degree of political party activity has always 
been a unique factor in the territory’s life. It may be 
recalled that the first nationalistic political organization, 
the Somali Youth League, took shape in 1943. Since 
then, many other rival groups have come into existence. 


In 1951, the first United Nations mission to tour the 
territory found that much of the political activity lacked 
direction and purpose and that many of the leaders 
seemed unaware of the serious problems which the 
territory faces. The present Mission was impressed by 
the change which had taken place in the intervening 
period. Thus, all political parties seem to have accepted 
realistically their role in the present political set-up and 
are working constructively in the existing political in- 
stitutions. The political leaders appeared to be respon- 
sible people whose moderation and realism make pos- 
sible a working relationship with the Administration 
which should ensure political stability in the transitorial 
period. The Mission concluded that the Administration 
now is in a better position to mobilize public opinion 
in support of the measures necessary to give the Somali 
people the exclusive responsibility for the conduct of 
their affairs by 1960. 

The Mission considers that the holding of municipal 
elections throughout the territory last March undoubt- 
edly contributed to the relatively calm political situation. 
While only 38,119 voters participated in the elections, 
the results permitted, for the first time, an accurate 
assessment of the strength of the various parties in the 
municipalities. With the holding of elections of Terri- 
torial Councillors this year it is expected that there will 
be further development and expansion of the role of 


Ten Year Trusteeship Regime 


HE Trust Territory of Somaliland 
Take Italian Administration, spread- 
eagled across the northeastern corner of 
Africa, covers an area of about 500,000 
square kilometres, extending in a south- 
westerly direction from the Gulf of Aden 
to the northern frontier of Kenya. Much 
of the territory is arid and it is estimated 
that seventy per cent of the 1,268,624 
Somali inhabitants are nomads or semi- 
nomads. The Arab community comprises 
about 30,000 persons and there are ap- 
proximately 1,000 Indians and Pakistanis 
also residing in the territory. Italian resi- 
dents number approximately 5,000. 

Resolution 289 (IV) (B), adopted by 
the General Assembly on November 21, 
1949, provided that the former Italian 
colony should become an independent 
sovereign State at the end of a period of 
ten years, during which time it should be 
under the International Trusteeship Sys- 


tem with Italy as the Administering Au- 
thority, assisted by a United Nations Ad- 
visory Council composed of representa- 
tives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philip- 
pines. The transfer of authority from the 
United Kingdom, which had administered 
the country since its military occupation 
early in World War II, took place on 
April 1, 1950. The General Assembly 
subsequently approved a draft Trustee- 
ship Agreement for the territory on 
December 2, 1950, on which date the 
ten-year term of administration by Italy 
commenced. 

The Visiting Mission, the seventh to 
visit United Nations Trust Territories, was 
headed by a New Zealander, John Stan- 
hope Reid, formerly United Nations Resi- 
dent Technical Assistance Representative 
in Indonesia. The other three members 
were: Rafael Equizdbal, of El Salvador; 
Rikhi Jaipal, of India; and Mason Sears, 
of the United States. 














the parties. The Mission was informed that a Con- 
stituent Assembly would probably be chosen at the 
1958 general elections and one of its functions would 
be to choose the leaders of the new government. 

There are, however, no plans for the transfer of 
executive responsibility to Somalis. The Administration 
considers that until general elections are held it is unable 
to bring Somalis into executive organs of government. 
To do so now, it feels, would be to risk the appoint- 
ment of persons who do not have the confidence of the 
population. The Mission nevertheless notes that a num- 
ber of Somalis have already arisen to position of political 
leadership and are sufficiently experienced to ensure 
their effective participation in executive organs. 


Training for Administration 

With autonomy approaching so rapidly, increased 
indigenous participation in the administrative services 
has been a matter of constant concern to the Trustee- 
ship Council. At its June session in 1954 the Council 
urged that more qualified Somalis be placed in high 
administrative posts and that other fields for recruit- 
ment of suitable Somalis be explored so that they might 
be absorbed into the administrative machinery at all 
levels. 

On this question the Mission learned that at the end 
of 1953, of a total of 4,929 persons in the administrative 
services, 4,139 were Somalis, 779 were Italians and 
eleven other nationalities. A School of Political Admin- 
istration, where Administration staff and others may 
attend after working hours, provides a three-year course 
ranging over such subjects as history, international law, 
public law, Islamic institutions, elements of civil and 
criminal law and of public finance and accounting, poli- 
tical and economic geography, Italian and Arabic 
grammar, mathematics and science. The course assumes 
a secondary school background but the first group of 
students to complete the full course will not graduate 
until 1957. 

While noting these measures “with satisfaction,” the 
Mission questioned the effectiveness of the present 
schemes in the light of the particular requirements of 
the territory and the very short time in which to train 
personnel at all levels. In-service training programs, 
in addition to the academic programs, as well as further 
opportunities for study outside the territory, should be 
developed in order to equip Somalis for the proper dis- 
charge of specific responsibilities. Commenting further 
on this the Mission’s report states: 

“The Somalis are a vigorous people fired with en- 
thusiasm and a desire to learn, their desire for inde- 
pendence and responsibility being a strong motivating 
factor. The Mission is convinced, however, that these 
potentialities for specific and rapid training are not being 
realized under the present program. The immediate need 
is for a training program in public administration 
designed to train personnel already holding positions in 
the Administration for more effective service. In Libya, 
for instance, it was found necessary to set up a pro- 
visional course in bookkeeping and accounting for 
Government staff.” 
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Reviewing educational progress in the territory, the 
Mission notes that of fifty-eight Somali students in Italy, 
one is studying medicine at the University of Rome, two 
are enrolled in the school of education of the same 
university, one is completing a course in accountancy, 
one is studying journalism, four are enrolled in a nauti- 
cal institute, and fifteen in the Technical Institute at 
Florence; eight graduates of the School of Political Ad- 
ministration are on a special course in Rome and 
twenty-five assistant teachers are taking diplomas at 
Florence. There are also approximately fifty Somali 
students studying in Egypt and there are two in the 
United States. 

The Mission maintains that the number of Somalis 
studying abroad should be increased and that by provid- 
ing adequate training and in-service experience abroad, 
the number of 250 foreign technicians predicted as 
necessary in 1960 could be reduced considerably. The 
Mission also considers that even the judiciary could be 
staffed mostly by Somalis in 1960. The staffing of 
seventy primary school teaching posts in 1960 by non- 
Somalis is, the Mission believes, unacceptable, there 
being no reason why such posts could not be filled by 
trained Somalis. 


Ethiopian Border Issue 


Two questions raised at almost every consultation the 
Mission held with the local population concerned the 
unsettled state of the Ethiopian border and the question 
of Somali petitions submitted to the United Nations. 
The Mission learned that the former question is now “a 
burning issue” with the indigenous inhabitants, who 
found a threat to their security in the delay in reaching 
agreement by Italy and Ethiopia on a precise border 
line between Somaliland and Ethiopia. The Mission’s 
attention was drawn to continuing incidents along the 
frontier, the hardships resulting from the division of 
certain tribal groups by the border and the cutting off 
of stock from traditional sources of water and pasturage. 

The Mission suggests that a solution may lie in the 
demarcation of a free neutralized zone about 20 kilo- 
metres wide on any line that may finally be agreed upon. 
This free zone might be patrolled by a combined police 
force. The zone should contain adequate grazing land 
and water and the border tribes should have free access 
to their traditional wells and pasture lands within the 
area. 

Many petitions have been submitted by individuals 
and groups in the Territory to the Trusteeship Council 
in the course of the last four and one-half years. The 
Mission heard many complaints about the handling of 
petitions. Some petitioners stated that their memoranda 
had never been considered by the Council. Others 
claimed that the explanations given to the Council by 
the Administering Authority and its Special Repre- 
sentative were not correct. Still others asserted that the 
action which the Administering Authority informed the 
Council had been, or would be taken to meet the re- 
quest of the petitioner or to resolve certain difficulties 
had not been carried out. 










The Mission felt this matter constitutes a serious 
problem, declaring: “There is among the Somalis a feel- 
ing of tremendous reliance on the United Nations and 
consequently the seeming inability of the United Nations 
to treat petitions in a manner satisfactory to them may 
greatly weaken the prestige of the Organization.” 


Development in the social sphere, the Mission found, 
is impeded by economic factors, such as insecurity due 
to poor soil and water shortage. Despite these handi- 
caps, however, those Somalis who have made contact 
with urban influences have shown a remarkable adapta- 
bility to changing conditions and an avidity for absorb- 
ing democratic practices. The harsh environment has 
developed in the Somali not only his sturdy independ- 
ence but also his intelligence, confidence and his capac- 
ity for facing great hardships. 

The Administering Authority, the Mission felt, should 
be congratulated on the total absence of racial discrimi- 
nation and for the happy thought of providing a national 
flag for the Somali nation. (See cut on page 11.) But 
the settlement of the nomadic tribes remains both a so- 
cial and economic problem and the Mission hoped that 
the Administration will take advantage of the lessons 
learned by other countries in tackling such problems. 

In visiting many schools, the Mission noted the 
eagerness with which the indigenous people are seeking 
education, as well as the Administration’s efforts to 
open more schools. There were 9,400 children and 
11,950 adults attending 122 elementary schools during 
the current school year (1954-1955) and facilities for 
the most part are located in Mogadiscio and the pro- 
vincial and district centres. The elementary school en- 
rolment target for 1954-1955 under the Five-Year 
Education Plan was 13,600 children and 15,400 adults. 

The rural population has little access to educational 
establishments which are limited to the towns and 
larger villages. No provision has been made as yet for 
the education of nomads. There are very few text books 
prepared especially for Somali students. 


Language Problem 


In comments on the educational situation the Mission 
devotes special attention to the territory’s ianguage 
problem and to the development of fundamental educa- 
tion. On the former question— a matter which has 
evoked the Trusteeship Council’s concern at recent ses- 
sions—the Mission added little to the findings of the 
1951 Visiting Mission. Somali is the native language of 
the majority of the population, although Arabic is 
spoken to some extent in urbar centres. As the 1951 
Mission pointed out, the rejection of Somali as a lan- 
guage of instruction (it has yet to be reduced to written 
form) poses a very serious problem in the efforts to 
promote educational advancement and the outlook for 
mass education in languages other than Somali is highly 
discouraging. 

The Mission considers that emphasis on the learning 
of two languages other than Somali in the primary 
schools accounts partly for complaints in some localities 


that very little is learned in the schools. The Mission 
was also convinced that under the present situation the 
spread of education in the territory will be a slow and 
laborious process. The problem should be faced by 
Somali leaders and should be among the first to be 
examined by the proposed educational committee 
in 1955. 

During its tour the Mission visited a fundamental 
education project at Dinsor, in the southwest of the ter- 
ritory. This is headed by an expert provided by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). The project was the direct result 
of the United Nations Technical Assistance Mission’s 
recommendation that advice and technical assistance be 
sought from UNESCO in fundamental education. 


The Five-Year Plan for education provides for two 
pilot projects in fundamental education and the educa- 
tion of nomads. UNESCO sent an expert in fundamental 
education to the territory in 1953 who, after making 
surveys of the area between the two rivers where 
sedentary and nomadic modes of life co-exist, form- 
ulated a program to be carried out in collaboration with 
the Administration at the village of Dinsor. The program 
provides for the training of technicians with a view to 
initiating a series of fundamental education projects in 
different parts of the territory, and for the development 
of a community and its surroundings, on a pilot project 
basis, including economic, health and cultural improve- 
ment. The Mission considers the project highly useful 
and believes that fundamental education should be given 
far greater support and scope. To succeed, the program 
should have the unqualified support of the Administra- 
tion. The Mission wondered if, in its general approach 
to the educational problem, the Administration was 
giving sufficient recognition to the role which funda- 
menal education might play. 


There is extensive coverage of the activities of the 
United Nations in the press and on the radio, and films 
are used to familiarize the Somalis with the work of the 
Organization and its agencies. But the Mission feels that 
additional efforts should be made to clarify the scope 
of the work and the competence of the United Nations 
organs in the minds of the people who, generally speak- 
ing, have an inaccurate view of the operation of the 
Trusteeship System and the responsibilities of the 
United Nations for Trust Territories in general and 
Italian-Administered Somaliland in particular. To this 
end, the Mission believes that the Administering Au- 
thority should broaden the circulation of official records 
and other suitable material by designating the headquar- 
ters of each political party as additional recipients, as 
well as by other appropriate means. The Administering 
Authority, in consultation with the Secretary-General, 
should also examine the possibility of preparing mate- 
rial for recording in the Somali language programs about 
the United Nations and its activities for broadcast over 
local radio facilities. 

[For further information on Italian-administered 
Somaliland and on other Trust Territories, please see 
reading list on page 37) 
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Burma’s Program 


Making Five Years 


Do Work of Forty 


Technical Assistance 
Helping Greatly in Building 
for the Future 


By Frederick J. ‘Tickner 


Chief of the Research, Training and 


Conference Unit, United Nations 


Technical Assistance Administration 


SHALL always count myself par- 
ticularly fortunate in being in- 
vited by the Government of the 
Union of Burma to visit their coun- 
try in order to suggest what the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration might best do to help 
them in their plans for improving 
their administration, for Burma is 
surely one of the most interesting 
countries in the worid at the present 
time, and the Burmese amongst the 
most hospitable of peoples. 

To most of us the mention of 
Burma conjures up visions of pago- 
das and rubies and elephants piling 
teak; but although I saw many 
pagodas and plenty of teak, I never 
saw an elephant or any rubies. Per- 
haps the most important fact about 
Burma today is that unlike many 
countries in Asia, it can feed its pop- 
ulation from its own resources and 
it can export food as well. Nature 
has made lower Burma an ideal rice- 
growing area, and the country’s 
main economic asset is its export of 
rice. Almost as important is the fact 


that the coming of modern air travel 
has put Burma right on one of the 
world’s main routes. In the days of 
sea transport Burma was in the cor- 
ner, so to speak, of the Bay of Ben- 
gal and ships came either round 
Cape Cormorin at the southern tip 
of India, or from Singapore through 
the Malacca strait. Now Rangoon is 
main air between 
Karachi and Calcutta on the west 
and Bangkok, Singapore and Dja- 
karta to the east. And in modern 
Burma the most important date to 
remember is January 4, 1948, the 


on the route 


day on which the country became 
once again a sovereign independent 
state. 

“Once again,” because Burma was 
from ancient times a kingdom with 
a history and a national tradition of 
its own. The two national heroes are 
Bayinnaung, who was king from 
1551 to 1581, a time of great rulers 
in many parts of the world, and 
Alaungpaya “the victorious” who 
reigned two centuries later. The last 
great king was Mindon Min, who 


died in 1878. From the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the British 
began to penetrate Burma from I[n- 
dia and to occupy the country by 
stages. In the political troubles which 
followed the death of Mindon Min, 
the process of annexation was com- 
pleted; the last king, Thibaw, sur- 
rendered and Burma became a 
province of British India in 1885. 

There was thus a complete break 
in the history of the country and 
the Burmese seem to 
think more of the future than of the 
past. My Burmese friends 
proud to show me round the great 
Shwe-dagon pagoda and to talk of 
the rich cultural inheritance of their 
country, but we always spoke of the 
present and the future when the con- 
versation turned to politics. The days 
of the kings were mentioned only as 
a memory of old times. 

This fusion of an ancient culture 
with a modern political system im- 
pressed me from the moment I ar- 
rived in Rangoon. The officials at the 
airport had neat modern uniforms; 


nowadays 


were 





the people who had come to mect 
their friends wore the traditional na- 
tional dress. After customs and im- 
migration formalities had been con- 
ducted in a thoroughly up-to-date 
manner, I was introduced to a 
Burmese family. All of them, in- 
cluding father, wore the longyi, the 
long, brightly-patterned cotton skirt 
which is the fashion for both sexes. 
Father also had a loose short jacket 
and the characteristic Burmese cot- 
ton headdress, which is tied in a bow 
over the left ear and is usual for 
men. The womenfolk wore white 
nylon bodices with long sleeves. The 
material for these clothes was mod- 
ern synthetic fabric, but they were 
cut in the traditional style. Later on 
I was to learn that no Burman is 
properly dressed for a formal oc- 
casion without long sleeves. The 
three daughters were dressed in 
longyis which were made of the 
same colorful material with a pat- 
tern of flowers to emphasize the fact 
that they were sisters, and the whole 
family looked extremely attractive 
with their bright clothes ana happy 
smiles. 


Tradition and Innovation 


This national costume is an ex- 
pression of Burmese tradition, just 
as the uniforms of the officials are 
an expression of the modern re- 
quirements of the state, and as I 
applied myself to my mission, I 
found this marriage between tradi- 
tion and innovation constantly in 
evidence. The Buddhist religion is of 
the greatest importance in the na- 
tional heritage; but at the same time 
it is one of the most significant fac- 
tors in the modern state. 

Customs and traditions constantly 
take one back to the days of the 
monarchy, but the period between 
the end of the kingdom in 1885 and 
Independence Day in 1948 is very 
important. At first Burma was a 
province of British India, and so the 
Burmese found themselves part of 
a much larger political unit to the 
westward, although in religion and 
culture they are more closely related 
to their neighbors in South East 
Asia; this frequently operated to 
their disadvantage, but at least it 
gave them a pattern of administra- 
tion, which they themselves still re- 


gard as a good one, and it deter- 
mined the fact that their principal 
foreign language was to be English. 

Experiments in restricted self-gov- 
ernment began in 1923, and in 1937 
Burma was constitutionally sepa- 
rated from India, but the world war 
came too soon for this change to 
have any great effect; from 1942 to 
1945 the country was occupied by 
the Japanese. After the war the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, 
the political party which gave ex- 
pression to nationalist aspirations, 
made complete independence its 
aim, and a negotiated settlement was 
reached with the British Govern- 
ment. The national hero, U Aung 
San, who had done so mucn to ad- 
vance Burmese independence, did 
not live to see its achievement; he 
was assassinated in July 1947 and 
the agreement was signed in the fol- 
lowing October by U Nu, the present 
Prime Minister. 

The system of administration, 
which it was my task to study, had 
once belonged to British India and 
it has thus survived the war, the 
Japanese occupation, the achieve- 
ment of political independence, and 


serious domestic political troubles 
which at first beset the new state. 


There was no time to make changes 
whilst the new government had to 
concentrate on the overriding prob- 
lem of restoring law and order. As 
political stability grew, the Burmese 
embarked on a program of social 
legislation, designed to achieve higher 
standards of social welfare, housing 
and public health. In this they have 
called freely on the United Nations 
for expert advice, and in 1953 there 
were altogether fifty-three experts on 
various technical assistance missions 
in Burma. There is now time to have 
a look at the effect of all these 
changes, and it is very clear that the 
form of administration needs, in 
some ways, to be modified to meet 
the new requirements of a welfare 
state. 

After an icy start from New York, 
I left London airport in a snowstorm 
and reached Rangoon on a hot after- 
noon, so that I came straight from 
the northern winter to gardens in 
the full profusion of summer flowers. 
The warmth of my welcome quickly 
made Burma cease to be a strange 


country. I was rapidly made to feel 
at home and if I may single out one 
name amongst the many good friends 
whom I came to know so quickly, it 
should be U Tin Pe, the Secretary 
of the Ministry of National Planning. 
I mention him rather than others 
because of the sense of personal 
bereavement which I felt when I 
heard of his death in an air accident 
later in the year. It was indeed a 
great loss to his family, to his coun- 
try and to his friends. 


Impressive Program 


My most lasting impression is that 
Burma is trying to achieve in a little 
over five years what would normally 
take a country about forty years to 
accomplish. The government’s social 
welfare program alone is impres- 
sive and attempts something which 
in many countries took more than 
the whole period between the two 
world wars. At the same time a 
new system of local government, 
based on democratic election of local 
councils, is being introduced. There 
is also an important scheme for 
agricultural development, the Pyi- 
dawtha plan, which offers govern- 
ment grants-in-aid to local com- 
munities, provided that they them- 
selves undertake a certain minimum 
of self-help. A far-reaching policy of 
land nationalization is being carried 
into effect. And then there is the 
government’s encouragement of in- 
dustrial and commercial develop- 
ment which is being achieved by 
setting up public undertakings re- 
sponsible to parliament, in order to 
avoid the economic life of the coun- 
try falling under the influence of for- 
eign investors, as it was in the past. 

Any one of these would alone be a 
considerable achievement in any 
country. The Burmese are facing 
them simultaneously and with quiet 
courage in the infancy of their new 
independence, with relatively few 
experienced men available for senior 
positions, because independence 
caused a number of senior officials, 
Europeans, Indians and Burmans, to 
withdraw from the public service. 

Before I settled down to my main 
task, I represented the Technical 
Assistance Administration at a semi- 
nar on the organization and admin- 
istration of public enterprises, held 
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in Rangoon under the auspices of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences. 
The participants came from other 
countries in the region besides 
Burma, but in all of them the prob- 
lems seemed to be the same: diffi- 
culties in finding the necessary capi- 
tal and the necessary people with the 
directing skill, technical knowledge 
and experience to introduce innova- 
tions, which in western countries 
have developed gradually over a 
period of a century or more. 

Burma has great administrative 
assets. The Indian Civil Service in 
which many of its senior administra- 
tors began their careers, was or- 
ganized on the principle that the 
young official served a rigorous ap- 
prenticeship in the districts, and so, 
when he reached a senior post, he 
had an intimate knowledge of the 
life of the people. The Burmese wise- 
ly propose to maintain this, modified 
to meet the proposed changes in 
local administration, and it will make 
sure of a steady flow of officials with 
experience in the districts to senior 
posts in the central departments. 
Cabinet ministers are responsible to 
the parliament, of which they are 
members, and they are advised by 
a civil service, which, even at the 
highest levels, is permanent in tenure 
of office and independent of politics. 
The most serious problem at the 
present time is fitting into this frame- 
work the growing number of pro- 
fessional and technical advisers, who 
are being appointed to carry out the 
new tasks imposed by the social wel- 
fare and economic development pro- 
grams of the government. 

The growing importance of the 
technical expert in his country’s af- 
fairs and the value of his contribu- 
tion to its progress is a common 
phenomenon throughout the world. 
It is not always easy for him to find 
the place where he can offer advice 
to the best advantage. He may be 
impatient with officials brought up 
in an older tradition, and many 
countries are experiencing the dif- 
ficulties of such a situation. The Bur- 
mese are looking for a way of getting 
the best of both worlds, the technical 
world and the world of general 
administration. 


Within the government offices a 
number of improvements in organi- 
zation are also desirable, largely be- 
cause the country has been isolated 
by the war and its administrators 
have not been able to keep abreast 
of the latest office techniques. The 
country has thus at the same time 
major problems of government or- 
ganization and lesser problems of 
Office routine. The United Nations 
has already been fortunate enough 
to find an expert adviser, Mr. S. T. 
Divers, of the United Kingdom Min- 
istry of National Insurance, to be the 
senior member of a public adminis- 
tration mission, which is the outcome 
of my recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. He will help to set up an 
Organization and Methods Depart- 
ment for the Burmese Government 
and his unusually varied experience 
in his own country is likely to prove 
extremely valuable in his new task. 

The second important need of 
the Burmese Civil Service is the 
development of adequate training 
schemes for its officials. For the past 
twelve years it has for many reasons 
been impossible to give proper 
training to new recruits, so that 
members of the public service nowa- 
days have to undertake more difficult 
tasks than their predecessors with 
less opportunity for adequate train- 
ing. All my official hosts impressed 
on me the urgency of this problem, 
and so strong were their feelings that 
we had the almost unique experience 
of an official committee formulating 
unanimous recommendations at a 
single meeting. The proposal is to 
establish, within the civil service, a 
Training Department, which from 
modest beginnings will gradually 
build up training schemes for every 
phase of administrative activity. Be- 
fore the war there was a college for 
future higher officials at Meiktila. It 
should be reopened but there are 
good reasons for doing so in Ran- 
goon, where the students can see 
parliament in session and study pro- 
cesses of central government in ac- 
tive operation. Nowadays there is 
also a need for training recruits for 
the more routine tasks of govern- 
ment, and the introduction of new 
office techniques will cause quite a 
training problem in itself. Later on 
it may become possible to embark 


on more advanced studies in public 
administration; for the time being 
the first need is for the foundations 
of good training to bé laid securely. 
An Australian, Mr. R. Ward of the 
Commonwealth Ministry of Labor, 
has been appointed to advise in the 
development of these training plans. 

A third expert may also be added 
to the United Nations team when 
funds become available. Since an 
administration is only as efficient as 
the individuals who go to make it, 
there is a need for an overall adviser 
on personnel policy and personnel 
management. Good organization, 
modern methods and adequate train- 
ing can only be successful if efficient 
administrators are forthcoming. 
When the work of the first two ex- 
perts begins to show results, it will 
be appropriate to take up this further 
task. 

These measures are concentrated 
mainly on the improvement of cen- 
tral government. The Burmese them- 
selves already have in hand the de- 
velopment of local government. In 
future each village will have a coun- 
cil of five members, elected by the 
people; and if one of these council- 
lors fails in his task the electors will 
be able to petition for his removal 
from office. Each village will send 
one representative to the township 
council, which is to guide the affairs 
of this larger unit; and each town- 
ship will in turn send a representa- 
tive to the district council, of which 
there are to be thirty-four through- 
out the country. The large cities are 
to have urban councils, which will 
bring them into the general pattern 
of democratic government. 

Although at that time the new ar- 
rangements had not yet come into 
force, I had the stimulating experi- 
ence of seeing the existing local gov- 
ernment at work. I was invited to sit 
with a district official at Syriam, and 
to see a typical day’s work in a local 
government office. First of all a 
group of village elders came to dis- 
cuss a new irrigation scheme for their 
rice fields, and the imaginary dia- 
grams which they drew with their 
fingers on the table more than made 
up for my inability to understand 
word for word. Later on another 
group came with a problem, which 
might equally have occurred in my 





own country; what did the village 
have to do to qualify for a govern- 
ment grant for an improvement 
scheme? This was the Pyidawtha 
plan of which I had heard so much, 
brought down to practical problems 
of irrigation ditches, water supply, 
and financial help from the govern- 
ment. 

To support this ambitious attempt 
to stimulate the countryman’s in- 
terest in the government of his vil- 
lage, the Government has also em- 
barked on a mass education project 
in which it is receiving expert help 
from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

There are other things which go 
to make up modern Burma besides 
its administration, but that was 
where my task lay. My visit co- 
incided with the preparations for the 
great Buddhist synod, and with the 
beginning of a campaign (appropri- 
ately called Operation Bayinnaung, 
after the hero king) to clear up the 
armed insurgents who in some areas 
still disturb the country’s peace. 

The Minister of National Plan- 
ning is responsible for technical as- 
sistance matters and is also Minister 
of Religious Affairs and Union Cul- 
ture, a dual function which em- 
phasizes once again the relationship, 
which I have already mentioned, be- 
tween an ancient culture and a 
modern political system. My business 
with U Win, the Minister, mainly 
concerned National Planning, but we 
also talked of Burma’s past history 
and of the building of the Peace Pa- 
goda and the great hall, in which 
the Buddhist synod was held later 
in the year, an event in which both 
he and the Prime Minister were 
deeply concerned. When I visited 
him to take my leave he spoke at 
some length of the stirring events 
through which Burma was passing 
and of the growing interest of the 
outside world in the affairs of his 
country: “The war too brought 
strangers to Burma,” he said, “and 
many of the soldiers from the west 
became ambassadors for us when 
they returned home.” 

“And when I return to headquar- 
ters,” I replied, “you will have one 
more ambassador for Burma.” 





Max Sorensen, Chairman of the 
Subcommission and members 
Philip Halpern, (United States), 
Eugeniusz Kulaga (Poland) and 
José D. Inglés (Philippines). 


Studies on Discrimination 


Education and Employment Continued; 


No New Studies Undertaken 


oes studies on discrimination, one in the field of 


education, the other in the field of employment and 
occupation, will be continued during 1955. But the 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities regretfully decided not to 
undertake any new studies. The Subcommission ended 
its seventh session at Headquarters on January 28. 

In its report, the Subcommission recommended two 
resolutions for approval by the Commission on Human 
Rights and the Economic and Social Council. 

The first seeks a decision by the Council to the effect 
that the Subcommission would not be precluded from 
undertaking a study on the question of discrimination 
in immigration. 

In the other proposal, the Subcommission asks that 
adequate measures be taken to provide it with the neces- 
sary financial and administrative assistance to enable it 
to pursue its studies without delay. 

Before adjourning the session, which began on Jan- 
uary 4, the Subcommission’s Chairman, Max Sorensen 
(Denmark), observed that he felt somewhat uneasy in 
following the usual practice of a Chairman to take 
stock of the achievements made during a session. As 
was well known, he said, there had been certain disap- 
pointments. 

Mostly, these disappointments were a result of “what 
is now going on in the United Nations, that is, a prun- 
ing out of non-essential tasks.” But, said Mr. Sorensen, 
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“I have the impression that the pruning out has been 
too severe in the particular case of the Subcommission,” 
actually impeding its work program. 

However, there was the satisfaction that at least one 
very essential task, the study of discrimination in educa- 
tion, would be carried forward this year by Charles D. 
Ammoun (Lebanon), the Special Rapporteur for this 
study. Discrimination stems from prejudice and preju- 
dice in its turn has its roots in ignorance, Mr. 
Sorensen said. If, through its eventual recommenda- 
tions, the Subcommission could help break down the 
barriers in educational systems so that all children 
could be afforded equal education and learn to work 
and play together, then much would have been done to 
prevent discrimination in other fields of life. 

He also recalled that the International Labor Organi- 
zation this year would continue to prepare a study of 
discrimination in employment, and he expressed the 
hope that the ILo’s work would bear fruit. 

“Maybe our target is more limited now, but the pos- 
sibility of achieving useful results might therefore be 
greater,” Mr. Sorensen concluded. 

On other matters, the Subcommission decided to 
defer further study of the whole problem of the special 
protection of minorities until the Commission gives a 
specific directive on the subject and postponed to its 
next session in 1956 discussion of measures to be taken 
for the cessation of any advocacy of national, racial or 





religious hostility that constitute an incitement to 
violence. 

Three preliminary studies of discrimination had 
been made for the Subcommission and for a good part 
of the session members discussed these reports and 
debated in which field to make a further study this year 
and what procedures should be followed. 

Topics covered and the rapporteurs were: political 
rights mentioned in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile); religious rights and 
practices, Philip Halpern (United States) and emigra- 
tion, immigration and travel, José D. Inglés (Philip- 
pines ). 

The Subcommission had expected to select one of 
these subjects for further detailed study. However, on 
January 21 the Secretary-General reported that the Sec- 
retariat would plan to provide the assistance requested 
by the Subcommission for an additional study of dis- 
crimination “following the completion of the current 
study on discrimination in the field of education.” The 
Secretary-General’s statement referred to directives of 
the General Assembly concerning the use of budgetary 
and personnel resources and noted that by taking up 
new work upon the completion of the educational study 
the existing staff would not need to be increased and 
consequently there would be no additional financial 
implications. 

The statement made clear that until the education 
study was finished the Secretariat was financially un- 
able to assist the Subcommission in undertaking any 
other study. 

Explaining the situation, Philippe de Seynes, Under- 
Secretary for Economic and Social Affairs, said that the 
Secretary-General deeply regretted that he could not 
accede to the desires so vigorously expressed by the 
Subcommission for new work to be started in 1955. 
However, the Secretary-General was bound by the deci- 
sions of the General Assembly concerning the reorgani- 
zation of the Secretariat and involving staff and budg- 
etary limitations. 

Several speakers, while praising the frankness of Mr. 
de Seynes, voiced great disappointment. Mr. Hal- 
pern said that the study of discrimination in educa- 
tion now under way would most probably take another 
two years; it was wholly unsatisfactory to agree that 
any further study must await completion of the first one. 

Members emphasized the seriousness of the situation 
facing the Subcommission, and some expressed belief 
that there was a lack of understanding of the Subcom- 
mission’s importance by United Nations higher bodies 
and those responsible for budgeting. Charles D. Am- 
mon (Lebanon), described the Subcommission as an 
“illegitimate child” and Mr. Halpern “as a step child,” 
but Richard Hiscocks (United Kingdom), said he 
wanted to suggest that the Subcommission “is a legiti- 
mate child which has been repudiated.” 

The question of the next step then arose. The Sub- 
commission considered whether to defer the choice of 
future studies until the next session or to decide now 
on the topic and method of study so that the grounds 


would be prepared if the study on discrimination in 
education is completed earlier than expected and, con- 
sequently, the Secretariat might be in a position to begin 
new tasks earlier than foreseen at present. 

In the end, no decision was reached. Instead the Sub- 
commission adopted a resolution described by Mr. 
Halpern (United States), as “a unanimous protest” 
against a lack of adequate financial and technical 
arrangements for the pursuit of the Subcommission’s 
studies. The draft resolution had been prepared in a 
closed meeting and was jointly sponsored by all twelve 
members. 

The resolution notes that, after having completed 
the discussion on the procedure for carrying out studies 
of discrimination in 1955, the Subcommission received 
a note from the Secretariat to the effect that no further 
assistance could be given to the Subcommission’s work 
until the current study on discrimination in education 
had been completed. 

The resolution then states the Subcommission’s view 
“that it must have been evident to all concerned that 
irrespective of the progress made in the study of dis- 
crimination in education, the Subcommission would 
undertake a new study in 1955” in one of three fields 
— political rights; religious rights and practices; or 
emigration, immigration and travel. 

The resolution express “deep regret” that, not- 
withstanding approval of a new study in 1955 by both 
the Commission on Human Rights and the Economic 
and Social Council, the necessary steps were not taken 
to make such a study possible this year. 


It decides that, in view of the delay, “for which the 


” 


Subcommission cannot be held responsible,” two fur- 
ther studies in the field of discrimination should be 
undertaken in 1956. 

It also expresses the hope “that sufficient under- 
standing will be shown in the future of the importance 
of the work of the Subcommission and its needs and 
that adequate financial and administrative arrangements 
will be made to enable the Subcommission to pursue 
its work without delay.” 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Future work on the study in education, being car- 
ried out by Charles D. Ammoun (Lebanon), as special 
rapporteur, is assured. 

In his Progress Report to the Subcommission the 
Special Rapporteur pointed out that although the Sub- 
commission at its first session had submitted a text 
relating to prevention of discrimination to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, which the Commission sub- 
sequently had approved, neither the Subcommission nor 
the Commission had ever considered this text to be a 
legal definition of the term “discrimination.” The text 
in question reads: 

“Prevention of discrimination is the prevention of 
any action which denies to individuals or groups 
of people equality of treatment which they may 
wish.” 

Max Sorensen (Denmark), the Chairman, raised the 
question in the general debate, whether this text 
should be taken as a basis for the work of the Special 





Rapporteur or whether an effort should first be made to 
prepare a more precise definition of the term “discrimi- 
nation.” 

H. Diaz-Casanueva (Chile), found it strange that 
governments should be requested to supply information 
on discrimination in education in the absence of any 
precise definition of the term “discrimination.” In his 
view there could be no agreement, without such a defi- 
nition, between the Special Rapporteur and those from 
whom he sought information. But N. P. Emelyanoy 
(U.S.S.R.), said it was sufficient to recognize that by 
“discrimination” is meant certain violations of human 
rights that should be enjoyed by all. Richard Hiscocks 
(United Kingdom), felt that the Special Rapporteur 
should show respect for the Subcommission’s text but 
need not feel himself bound by it. Arcot Krishnaswami 
(India), also felt that absolute precision might not be 
necessary, or even, possible, in dealing with such a 
phenomenon as discrimination, and that the meaning 
of the term was already sufficiently well understood 
even though different authorities might define it in 
somewhat different ways. Mr. Sorensen, while express- 
ing the view that the Subcommission’s text relating to 
discrimination omitted certain important elements, drew 
the Special Rapporteur’s attention to the useful 
concepts relating to discrimination set forth in a memo- 
randum entitled “The Main Types and Causes of Dis- 
crimination,” submitted to the Subcommission by the 
Secretary-General at an earlier session. 


The memorandum stated, among other things: 
“(a) Discriminatory practices are those detri- 


mental distinctions which do not take account of the 
particular characteristics of an individual as such, 
but take into account only collective qualifications 
deriving from his membership in a certain social or 
other group; 

“(b) Certain distinctions, which do not constitute 
discrimination, are justified. These include: (1) dif- 


ferences of conduct imputable or attributable to an 
individual, that is to say, controlled by him (i.e., 
industriousness, idleness; carefulness, carelessness; 
decency, indecency; merit, demerit; lawfulness, de- 
linquency); and (2) differences in individual quali- 
ties not imputable to the person, but having a social 
value (physical or mental capacity ).” 

Subcommission members agreed generally that they 
should not attempt to arrive at a rigid definition of 
discrimination which might at some stage tie the hands 
of the Special Rapporteur or even the Subcommission 
itself; but that the views expressed by the various mem- 
bers could be taken into account by the Special Rap- 
porteur as he proceeded with his work. 

To the four sources of information expressly men- 
tioned in the Subcommission’s resolution — govern- 
ments, the Secretary-General, specialized agencies, and 
non-governmental organizations — the Commission on 
Human Rights added a fifth source, writings of recog- 
nized scholars and scientists. Mr. Ammoun stated that 
“it was certainly the Subcommission’s intention that the 
first four should be the main sources of information and 
that the rest should be merely supplementary.” 

Although several members agreed with Mr. Am- 
moun’s conclusion that an order of priority or im- 
portance had been established among the possible 
sources of information, others felt that no special prior- 
ity should be accorded to any one of the five enumerated 
sources of information and that all should be con- 
sidered as being on an equal footing. Mr. Halpern and 
Hérard Roy (Haiti), in particular felt that information 
received from governments should not be given greater 
weight than information received from other sources, 
and they underlined the importance they attached to 
the writings of recognized scholars and scientists. The 
consensus in the Subcommission was that all the sources 
enumerated were to be considered as “main” sources, 
and that careful account should be taken by the Special 
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Rapporteur of the credibility of any sources from which 
he received information. 

The Special Rapporteur referred to two types 
of discriminatory measures in these terms: ‘ 
There is static discrimination, the result of social 
climate, economic situation, and geography. More im- 
portant, there is deliberate discrimination, the result of 
human will, actual, active and premeditated.” 

Mohamed Awad (Egypt) pointed out that the Sub- 
commission was interested not only in discrimination by 
public authorities but also in discrimination by in- 
dividuals and societies. So called static discrimination 
could be equally as serious as that which was the result 
of deliberate action. Mr. Diaz-Casanueva underlined 
the extreme difficulty of determining what action was 
in fact deliberate, and added that discriminatory prac- 
tices frequently develop even in educational systems 
where the authorities spare no effort to implement the 
principle of non-discrimination. 

Mr. Emelyanov considered that even though a gov- 
ernment might have every intention of providing educa- 
tion without discrimination, it might not find it possible 
to provide certain types of education for all its people 
because of prevailing economic or social conditions. 
Philip Halpern (United States) expressed the opin- 
ion that no government was completely perfect with 
respect to discrimination in education and that wher- 
ever there was a limitation of facilities due to such 
conditions there could usually be found a tendency to 
discriminate on improper grounds. Mr. Sorensen re- 
called that at its previous session the Subcommission 
had referred to deficiencies in educational systems and 
had agreed that such deficiencies could not automati- 
cally be considered discriminatory in nature but that 
any deficiencies provided possibilities for discrimina- 
tion which could not exist in a perfect school system. 


“ 


The Subcommission suggested that the Special Rap- 
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porteur should not neglect to study the varying systems 
of education existing in different countries, in view of 
the possibility that discrimination in education may be 
inherent in the educational system itself even in the 
absence of concrete instances of discriminatory prac- 
tices. 

In carrying out his preliminary studies, Mr. Am- 
moun had the assistance of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization which au- 
thorized its Director-General to supply any material 
dealing with the question now available to the Sec- 
retariat; any additional material that the Secretariat may 
be able to collect with reference to the items listed 
under (a) in Part II of the Subcommission’s resolution; 
and a small staff (e.g., one assistant at grade P-1 and 
one secretary at grade D), until December 31, 1954, 
with the possibility of extension for a further year. 


Mr. Ammoun stressed the very practical nature of 
this collaboration, thanked the authorities of UNESCO 
for the assistance given him without which it would 
have been impossible to carry on his work, and indi- 
cated that “without that staff, which is to be increased 
in future to meet the requirements of the study, his 
work would be completely at a standstill.” At the same 
time he recalled that no study had been published or 
prepared by UNESCO on the particular subject of dis- 
crimination in education and none of the documents 
placed at the Rapporteur’s disposal was found to have 
a direct bearing on the subject; and that “The Execu- 
tive Board . . . took the precaution to state in its deci- 
sion that UNESCO would be careful to refrain from all 
comment, and also to state during the discussions that 
the Special Rapporteur would bear sole responsibility 
for his work.” 

Messrs. Halpern, Inglés, and Roy expressed disap- 
pointment that UNESCO had not accepted the study of 
discrimination as one of its main projects and that it 





had not assigned education experts from its own staff 
to do the necessary research work for the Special Rap- 
porteur. They expressed the view that UNESCO’s co- 
operation might have been more effective had it done 
so. Mr. Awad, Mr. Hiscocks and Arcot Krishnaswami 
(India) considered that UNESCO had made a sub- 
stantial financial and material contribution to the study, 
for which the Subcommission should be grateful. 


Solomon V. Arnaldo, the representative of UNESCO, 
pointed out that the financial implications of the as- 
sistance which it had extended to the Special Rap- 
porteur had been estimated at $10,000, and that this, 
UNESCO believed, was an appreciable form of collabora- 
tion. He questioned the basis on which the Special 
Rapporteur had stated that his staff “is to be increased 
in future to meet the requirements of the study,” point- 
ing out that while UNESCO was prepared to continue 
the same staff in 1955 as in 1954, any change in this 
kind of assistance which would go beyond the limits 
fixed by the Executive Board would have to be 
examined very carefully. He emphasized that the re- 
search work of UNESCO in the general field of discrimi- 
nation is based more on the study of the positive aspects 
of the question of race relations and that its surveys 
and studies had been oriented toward a better under- 
standing of the factors which contribute to peaceful and 
harmonious living between different groups. This ap- 
proach, he explained, had made it possible to get co- 
operation of the governments and had led to important 
conclusions which may be useful in fostering an im- 
provement of race relations. 


The Special Rapporteur stressed the fact that he had 
at all stages of his work strictly observed the terms of 
the resolution adopted by the Subcommission in which 
his terms of reference were set forth and that he in- 
tended to continue his work in accordance with the 
procedures established by that resolution. At the same 
time, he made it clear that to study all aspects of dis- 
crimination in education on a global basis constituted 
an immense task for which the available resources were 
inadequate. 


Assistance of UNESCO 


In reply to a question by Mr. Emelyanov, as to what 
he meant when he referred to “China” in his Progress 
Report, he explained that by China he had meant the 
country which was a Member state of the United Na- 
tions. In reply to Mr. Diaz-Casanueva’s question con- 
cerning the possibility of securing the cooperation of 
national and international teachers’ associations, he 
stated that he would attempt to do so through the in- 
termediary of UNESCO. In reply to a question by Mr. 
Hiscocks, the Special Rapporteur stated that in com- 
pliance with his terms of reference he did not intend 
to publish any of the documentation received by him 
before submitting it to the Government concerned for 
comment and the supply of additional information. 


Finally, in reply to questions from various members 
of the Subcommission concerning the extent of the co- 
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operation received from UNESCO, he indicated that 
he would not have agreed to undertake the task with 
which he had been entrusted had he felt at the outset 
that he could not have expected more assistance from 
UNESCO than that which he had actually received so far. 
He had assumed that all documentation would be pro- 
vided to him by UNESCO. In view of the UNESCO repre- 
sentative’s explanation that funds had not been pro- 
vided for that purpose, he was glad to inform the 
Subcommission that he had made sparing use of the 
funds allocated to him in 1954 and that he would add 
these savings to the $10,000 to be made available to 
him in 1955. He wished to make it clear, however, that 
he was grateful for the assistance he had received from 
UNESCO, without which his work would have remained 
at a standstill. 


When considering the Progress Report of the Special 
Rapporteur the Subcommission also had before it, for 
information purposes, a memorandum submitted by the 
Secretary-General on recent activities of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women in dealing with discrimi- 
nation in education on grounds of sex. Miss Minerva 
Bernardino (Dominican Republic) representing the 
Commission on the Status of Women, referring to this 
memorandum, drew attention to the resolution on edu- 
cational opportunities for women adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council upon the recommendation of 
the Commission last July. She said that the Commission 
would welcome any resolution adopted by the Subcom- 
mission which would help in the elimination of dis- 
criminatory measures based on sex in the field of 
education. 


The Subcommission adopted a resolution noting with 
appreciation the Progress Report submitted by the Spe- 
cial Rapporteur, as well as his supplementary remarks 
and explanations, and expressing its appreciation to the 
Government of Lebanon for its cooperation in making 
it possible for Mr. Ammoun to do the work entrusted 
to him. The resolution further requested the Special 
Rapporteur to take due account of the observations 
made in the debates by members of the Subcommission 
during its seventh session, bearing in mind his terms of 
reference, and expressed the hope that he would be 
able to submit his report to the eighth session of the 
Subcommission. 

In a resolution concerning the collaboration of 
UNESCO in the study of discrimination in education the 
Subcommission noted with appreciation the financial 
and material assistance extended by UNESCO to the 
Special Rapporteur and the assurance that this assist- 
ance will be continued for another year; and expressed 
the hope that the Director-General of UNESCO, in con- 
sultation with the Special Rapporteur, would find it 
possible to augment its assistance further by other 
means within UNESCO’s existing facilities and resources. 


On the question of discrimination in the field of em- 
ployment and occupation the Subcommission had be- 
fore it a memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General which included a communication received by 





the Secretary-General from the Assistant Director- 
General of the International Labor Office. In the letter 
the Assistant Director-General stated, inter alia, that 
the ILO considered the preparatory report presented to 
it by the Office, confirmed the method of approach fol- 
lowed and concurred in general with the tentative con- 
clusions arrived at. It decided, however, that a deeper 
study of the subject would be necessary before it would 
be possible to provide guidance as to the methods best 
capable of eradicating discrimination in employment 
and occupation. It therefore requested the Director- 
General to continue the study and to submit a further 
report for consideration at the May 1955 session of 
the Governing Body when the agenda for the fortieth 
session of the International Labor Conference would be 
under consideration. 

The Assistant Director-General’s letter further in- 
dicated that in undertaking the study the Office had 
followed the definition of “discrimination” adopted by 
the Subcommission, that it had paid particular atten- 
tion to the grounds of distinction listed in Article 2 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and that 
with regard to the scope of the phrase “employment 
and occupation” it had taken into account article 23 
of the Declaration. It stated further that: 


“Other distinctions in addition to those listed in 
Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights have been found in practice to give rise to 
unequal treatment in employment matters. Among 
these are age, disablement, trade union affiliation 
and, in the case of women, marital status. Examina- 
tion of distinctions made on grounds of ‘national 
origin’ has also revealed certain complexities result- 
ing from the interdependence of employment rights 
in some countries with citizenship.” 

The discussion in the Subcommission related prin- 
cipally to the question of coordination between the 
Subcommission and the International Labor Organi- 
zation with respect to the study of discrimination in the 
field of employment and occupation; the question of the 
grounds of discrimination to be dealt with in the study; 
and the question of the participation of non-govern- 
mental organizations in the study. In addition, the rep- 
resentative of the Status of Women reviewed the in- 
terest of that organ in the problem of combating dis- 
crimination in the field of employment and occupation. 


While all members of the Subcommission were in 
general agreement that the ILo should be commended 
for having undertaken the study of discrimination in 
the field of employment and occupation and for having 
made progress in the work, several members expressed 
dissatisfaction with the communication received from 
the International Labor Office, which, in their view, 
indicated some lack of coordination between that Office 
and the Subcommission. Mr. Halpern in particular was 
of the opinion that the ILo had not presented the Sub- 
commission with the type of interim report which it 
had a right to expect under the resolution of the 


Economic and Social Council. He hoped that a means 
would be devised of allowing the Subcommission to 
make its comments on the interim study before the 
ILO submitted its final recommendations, as he felt that 
the Subcommission’s views should be considered by the 
ILO before the Conference examined the final report. 
Mr. Diaz-Casanueva, on the other hand, pointed out 
that the ILO could not, for constitutional reasons, sub- 
mit a study it had made to any outside body, including 
the Subcommission, without the approval of its Govern- 
ing Body. 

R. A. Metall, Director of the 1Lo Liaison Office with 
the United Nations, indicated that the 1Lo Governing 
Body would consider, in May 1955, the preparatory re- 
port which the International Labor Office had prepared 
and it was to be hoped that the text would be approved. 
In that event, an interim report could be submitted to 
the Subcommission’s eighth session. The Subcommis- 
sion’s comments could pass through the Economic and 
Social Council at its Summer session in 1956 and 
receive consideration by the Governing Body in Novem- 
ber of that year. The International Labor Conference 
could then approve the final report at its 1957 session. 


Discussion of ILO Report 


Several members of the Subcommission questioned 
the assertion made in the communication from the ILo 
that “other distinctions in addition to those listed in 
Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
have been found in practice to give rise to unequal treat- 
ment in employment matters.” They expressed the view 
that the distinctions enumerated were in fact or at least 
by implication included in the grounds enumerated in 
Article 2. Mr. Halpern pointed out that in the United 
Nations Article 2 had always been given a broad inter- 
pretation which was warranted inasmuch as it recog- 
nized that everyone was entitled to the rights set forth 
in the Declaration “without distinction of any kind”; 
and that the ILO stoc / only to gain in prestige by giving 
the article an equally wide interpretation. 


Several members of the Subcommission, notably Mr. 
Halpern and Mr. Krishnaswami, felt that the ILO in its 
communication had placed too much emphasis on 
limitations of the right to work; in their view the ILo 
should instead aim at enlisting the support of world 
public opinion for the Subcommission’s efforts to remove 
discriminatory measures in employment and occupation. 


Miss Elinor Kahn, representative of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, pointed out that, so far as 
the WFTU was aware, the ILO had not yet outlined any 
procedures for collecting information from non-govern- 
mental organizations for the study of discrimination in 
employment and occupation. In this connection, Mr. 
Diaz-Casanueva explained that for constitutional rea- 
sons the ILO could not approach non-governmental or- 
ganizations except through the intermediary of govern- 
ments. He added that he felt sure that if the wrTu or 
any other non-governmental organization sent a com- 
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munication volunteering observations useful for the 
study, the ILO would take them into account. 

Other members of the Subcommission, notably Mr. 
Ammoun and Mr. Roy, pointed out that the Economic 
and Social Council had already invited non-govern- 
mental organizations to place at the disposal of the ILo 
material available to them relating to discrimination 
in employment and occupation. The consensus was 
that it was incumbent upon non-governmental or- 
ganizations to take the initiative in transmitting relevant 
material to the ILO and that there was no reason to 
think that it would not welcome such material. This 
view was confirmed by the representative of the ILO. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino reviewed the work of 
the Commission on the Status of Women devoted to 
the elimination of discrimination in employment and 
occupation, and particularly to discrimination against 
female employees. The Commission had welcomed the 
cooperation of the ILo in the form of studies contribut- 
ing to the solution of these problems. It had been par- 
ticularly gratified that, under the auspices of the ILO, 
a convention had been concluded, which to a certain 
extent recognized the principle of equal remunera- 
tion for men and women workers for work of equal 
value. The Commission was convinced that its co- 
operation with the Subcommission would help to elimi- 
nate eventually the problem of discrimination on the 
ground of sex in the field of employment and oc- 
cupation. 

The Subcommission decided to defer further study of 
the whole problem of the special protection of minorities 
until the Commission on Human Rights gave a specific 
directive on the subject. 


Need for Survey 


The preamble of the resolution recalls that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had intended that the Sub- 
commission should make recommendations on the pro- 
tection of minorities, and goes on to state that the Com- 
mission on Human Rights has appproved neither the 
definitions of minorities prepared by the Subcommis- 
sion nor its proposals for a study of the present posi- 
tion of minorities throughout the world. 

The resolution says that the problem of non- 
dominant ethnic, linguistic or religious groups, com- 
monly referred to as minorities, has two aspects: (1) 
the rightful demand of all such groups to receive equal- 
ity of treatment with the rest of the population; and 
(2) the claim of some groups to be entitled to special 
measures of protection, in addition to the rights ac- 
corded the rest of the population. 

The Subcommission then recognizes that the first 
aspect is already being dealt with in its work for the 
prevention of discrimination. 

The resolution states that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to bring under a satisfactory general definition 
those minority groups which require special protective 
measures and that no recommendations can be made 


without a thorough knowledge of the present position 
of these groups. 

The resolution goes on to say that the Subcommis- 
sion is not in possession of the necessary knowledge, 
that it could acquire this knowledge only by means of 
a thorough worldwide study, but that there is no possi- 
bility for a compilation by the Secretariat within the 
near future. 

Therefore, the Subcommission decides to concentrate 
its attention on the various aspects of the problem of 
discrimination and to defer work on a further study of 
the whole problem of the protection of minorities, in- 
cluding the definition of the term “minority,” pending 
the issue by the Commission on Human Rights of a 
specific directive on the subject. 


Study of Immigration 


Finally, the Subcommission decides, according to the 
resolution, to consider any facts relevant to the ques- 
tion of minorities that may be brought to its attention 
by the Special Rapporteur on discrimination in educa- 
tion or that may emerge in connection with the Sub- 
commission’s other work on discrimination. 

The discussion in the Subcommission on the scope 
to be given to a proposed study of discrimination in 
matters of travel turned on whether the study should 
cover discrimination in the whole field of emigration, 
immigration and travel or be confined to discrimination 
affecting merely the right of a person to leave a country, 
including his own, and to return to the country. 

Committee Chairman Sorensen, Richard Hiscocks 
and Philip Halpern have favored the latter course and 
have also interpreted a resolution passed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council last summer as binding the 
Subcommission to take the narrower approach in its 
study. 

Other members of the Subcommission, whether or 
not conceding that this interpretation of the Council’s 
decision is correct, have argued that the project would 
no longer be worthwhile if the problem of discrimina- 
tion in immigration were discarded. 

The resolution asks the Council to clear up this 
question and specifically for a ruling not precluding 
the Subcommission from undertaking the study. 

At a private meeting, the Subcommission received 
the confidential list of communications concerning pre- 
vention of discrimination and protection of minorities 
received by the United Nations from November 4, 1953 
to November 1, 1954. The list contained sixty-three 
communications of which thirty-five alleged discrimina- 
tion on grounds of religion, fourteen alleged discrimi- 
nation on grounds of language and other ethnical con- 
siderations, seven alleged discrimination on grounds of 
sex, one alleged discrimination on political grounds and 
three alleged discrimination on other grounds. Neither 
the Secretariat, which received the communication nor 
the Subcommission expressed any opinion regarding the 
accuracy of the facts alleged or the validity of the con- 
clusions which the authors drew from the alleged facts. 





Indonesia’s Gitt 
to the United Nations 


wo examples of delicate woodcarving, an art for 
which the Balinese have been long and justly 
famous, have been presented to the United Nations by 
the Indonesian Government. The two statues, 
representing Peace and Prosperity, have been 
placed facing each other in the second floor 
southwest lounge of the Assembly Building. 
Peace is symbolized by a Balinese pedanda (priest) 
in solemn meditation, with both hands folded in 
ritual, praying. The headdress and robe are traditional 
costumes for priests of the highest order. 

The three-foot statue is made of one piece of satin- 
wood by an artist who, as is the custom among 
many Balinese artists, prefers to remain anonymous. 

Prosperity, by I Made Runda, is portrayed by 
a woman carrying on her head a basket of rice 
on top of which is an image of “Devri Sri,” the 
Rice Goddess, who is also the Goddess of 
Prosperity. In her right hand she holds a strainer 





while her left hand holds her sarong in graceful folds. 
The large ear studs she is wearing suggest that 
the woman is well to do. The statue is made 
of one piece of bentawas, a wood resembling 
birch and found only in the east of Bali. 
Both statues are examples of the adaptation of 
modern art to traditional Balinese art. 


Prosperity 





Laying Financial Foundations 


For Haiti’s Economic Development 


i tees Republic of Haiti, which has 

a population of nearly four mil- 
lion and shares with the Dominican 
Republic the second largest island 
in the Caribbean Sea, won its inde- 
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pendence in 1804, when it threw 
off the French yoke. In the course 
of its rebellion, the sugar mills, irri- 
gation works, etc., which had been 
the source of colonial prosperity, 


Haiti’s President Paul Magloire (right) and Mme. Magloire recently visited 
United Nations Headquarters. Secretary-General Hammarskjold (left) gave 


luncheon in their honor. 


were destroyed and the white in- 
habitants who might have supplied 
“technical assistance” to the first 
Negro republic in history either left 
the country or were massacred. 
Schools had never existed in colo- 
nial Haiti, since the children of 
French planters were educated by 
tutors or in France. Haiti’s heritage 
thus was poverty, illiteracy, disease, 
political and administrative inex- 
perience, and lack of manual skills. 
During the republic’s first century 
and a half, sporadic efforts at eco- 
nomic development were defeated 
by these insuperable obstacles. 
After the Second World War, the 
creation of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies and the 
launching of Point Four opened new 
horizons and encouraged the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti to make a supreme 
effort at economic and social devel- 
opment. But where was the money 
to come from? Neither the United 
Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram nor the United States’ Point 
Four Program could do more than 
supply experts and fellowships, or- 
ganize occasional seminars, and pay 
for a few tools and supplies needed 
for demonstration purposes. The 
financing of major projects was a 
problem for the Haitian Govern- 
ment itself. But at once the Govern- 
ment found itself running around, 
so to speak, in a vicious circle: the 





capital expenditures which are a 
prerequisite for economic develop- 
ment must come out of savings (in 
the form of taxes or voluntary re- 
trenchment), but the savings derived 
from the extremely low per capita 
incomes of an underdeveloped econ- 
omy are far from adequate and 
cannot be increased substantially in 
the absence of economic develop- 
ment. How could this vicious circle 
be broken? 


“Starting from Scratch’’ 


Like some other completely un- 
developed economies, Haiti had to 
“start from scratch.” Not only was 
the country almost exclusively agri- 
cultural, but agricultural techniques 
were almost non-existent. Irrigation 
facilities existed only on a small 
scale in scattered areas. The use of 
fertilizers, insecticides, crop rota- 
tion, terracing, etc., was unknown 
to the hard-working Haitian peasant. 
Indeed, he was unacquainted even 
with the hand-plow or with simple 
tools other than a hoe and a mach- 
ete. The only industries of any con- 
sequence (both American-owned) 
were a sugar mill in Port-au-Prince 


and a sisal processing plant on the 
North coast. 

Such savings as existed took the 
form mainly of money buried in the 
ground or deposited abroad. The 
banking system was inadequate for 
the credit needs of the country, even 


without economic development. 
Only two banks existed—the Gov- 
ernment-owned National Bank of 
the Republic of Haiti and a branch 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. There 
was no mortgage bank and no sav- 
ings bank. 

There was no semblance of a 
securities market. Nor, for well- 
known reasons, could one expect to 
sell Haitian securities to private in- 
vestors abroad. Haiti, in fact, could 
not even borrow from the Interna- 
tional Bank or the International 
Monetary Fund, since it was not a 
member of either institution. 

Two possible sources of financing 
were left—credits from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and 
direct investments in Haitian enter- 
prise by private foreign investors. 
It was to the Export-Import Bank 
that Haiti addressed itself for help 


in launching its first major project, 
the development of the Artibonite 
River Valley. In 1949 a credit of 
four million dollars was opened by 
the Export-Import Bank to cover 
the foreign exchange costs of flood 
control, irrigation, drainage, and 
agricultural development in the Arti- 
bonite Valley. A subsequent engi- 
neering survey, however, showed 
that this sum would be far from 
adequate, and in 1951 the credit 
was increased to fourteen million 
dollars, an amount large enough to 
cover also the construction of a 
reservoir dam, thus making possible 
the later development of hydro-elec- 
tric power. But the Export-Import 
Bank credit was not intended to 
cover more than eighty per cent of 
the total construction costs, nor 
more than a portion of the expendi- 
tures for agricultural development 
and resettlement. In fact, the total 
cost of the Artibonite project will 
run well over twenty million dollars, 
and to meet its share the Haitian 
Government is providing annual 
budgetary allotments of two million 
to two and a half million dollars. 


New Industries Lured 

In order to avail itself of the 
second possible source of financing 
—direct investments by foreigners 
—the Haitian Government enacted 
in 1949 a law granting certain tax 
exemptions to new industries. If the 
industry was the first of its kind to 
be established in Haiti, it was en- 
titled to full exemptions from cus- 
toms duties during the first five years 
of operation, to a fifty per cent 
exemption from occupational and 
income taxes during the first year, 
and to a twenty per cent exemption 
from occupational taxes during the 
next four years. Other new enter- 
prises were given lesser tax exemp- 
tions. The five-year exemption pe- 
riod provided in the 1949 law was 
extended by a 1954 law for a fur- 
ther year, pending the completion 
of more liberal legislation now under 
study. The tax exemptions granted 
in 1949 have no doubt been an 
important factor in the considerable 
growth of foreign-financed indus- 
tries in Haiti in recent years. They 
have also induced some industrial 
investment by local capital. 


In 1951, a five-year plan was 
drawn up for the allocation of up 
to forty million dollars for economic 
development out of Government re- 
ceipts not required for current ex- 
penditures. The plan covered such 
basic things as the construction and 
paving of roads, the stimulation of 
greater and better agricultural pro- 
duction, soil conservation, reaffore- 
station, irrigation, urban improve- 
ments, education (including school 
construction), and public health 
(including clinics and dispensaries ). 
Under this plan 20.2 million dollars 
has been spent in the past four fiscal 
years. In 1952, when the budget 
surplus disappeared as a result of a 
sudden drop in export values, the 
law setting up the plan had to be 
amended to permit the negotiation 
of financial agreements with contrac- 
tors. Thus, for example, the paving 
of the highway from Port-au-Prince 
to Cap Haitien and the construction 
of workers’ dwellings in Port-au- 
Prince were financed by a mixture 
of cash and short-term notes issued 
to various foreign contractors. A 
project not provided in the five-year 
plan—the paving of the road from 
Cap Haitien to the Dominican bor- 
der—was financed by issuing ten- 
year four per cent bonds to the 
Dauphin sisal plantation (through 
which the road runs) and arrang- 
ing with that enterprise to pay and 
supervise the contractor. Since the 
Dauphin Plantation pays substantial 
taxes each year, these bonds were 
made receivable (up to thirty per 
cent of the total) in part payment 
of its annual tax bill. 

Another important step taken in 
1951 to facilitate development fi- 
nancing was the creation of the 
Haitian Institute of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit under the joint 
ownership of the Government and 
the National Bank. The Institute 
was given an initial authorized capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, of which one- 
half was paid in. A year later the 
authorized capital was raised to $5,- 
000,000. The Institute was empow- 
ered to issue negotiable and non- 
negotiable bonds up to a maximum 
of $10,000,000. Sisal shippers are 
required to take non-negotiable 





bonds in amounts related to the 
volume of their business, while those 
who borrow from the Institute must 
buy such bonds in an amount equal 
to five per cent of their borrowings. 
A tax of one dollar per bag levied 
on coffee exporters is used to in- 
crease the Government’s share of the 
Institute’s paid in capital. 

The Institute of Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit operates under the 
supervision of the Board of the Na- 
tional Bank. It is administered by a 
manager and by a Technical Com- 
mittee of six members, of whom 
two are designated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, two by the Minister 
of Finance and National Economy, 
and two by the National Bank. In 
order to ensure that the Institute’s 
facilities are not monopolized by a 
few large borrowers, aggregate cred- 
its to any one borrower are limited, 
with certain exceptions, to five per 
cent of the Institute’s capital and 
surplus. Credits are granted only 
after inspection of the borrower’s 
property and subject to continuing 
guidance and supervision of the 
borrower's affairs by the Institute 
technicians. This provision is essen- 
tial in a country like Haiti, where 
borrowers often are unfamiliar with 
modern production techniques and 
have little or no knowledge of ac- 
counting. 


Cooperatives Stimulated 


Up to December 31, 1954 the 
Agricultural and Industrial Credit 
Institute had granted credits, mostly 
at long- or medium-term, totalling 
1.7 million dollars and had made 
investments totalling $400,000. 

Advantage was taken of the crea- 
tion of the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Credit Institute to give a strong 
push to the cooperative movement. 
In 1951 only a handful of coop- 
eratives existed in Haiti. The Insti- 
tute was specially charged by its 
organic law with stimulating the 
creation of agricultural cooperatives, 
giving them favored terms for loans, 
and helping them in the reorganiza- 
tion or strengthening of existing co- 
operatives. A Department of Coop- 
eratives was created, and a United 


Nations expert in cooperatives was 
attached to the Institute. A compre- 
hensive law governing the creation, 
functioning and supervision of co- 
operatives was passed in 1953. This 
law created a National Cooperative 
Council to guide and regulate the 
movement, and provided also for 
regional councils. In view of the 
diminutive size of the credit needs 
of the average Haitian peasant, 
which makes it prohibitively expen- 
sive for a commercial bank to ac- 
commodate him, credit cooperatives 
perform in Haiti an especially use- 
ful function. 

The results of the campaign in 
favor of cooperatives are encourag- 
ing. At the end of 1954 the number 
of cooperatives of all types in Haiti 
was about sixty, of which forty had 
received the formal stamp of ap- 
proval of the National Cooperative 
Council. 

In 1952 the Government removed 
an important obstacle which had 
existed to a broadening of credit 
facilities through the establishment 
of new banks in Haiti. The minimum 
paid-in capital required of any new 
bank was reduced from one million 
to one hundred thousand dollars. 
Since then, several foreign groups 
have expressed interest in establish- 
ing a bank in Haiti, and the Gov- 
ernment has approved two formal 
applications for a license to do so. 
In February of this year one of 
these licensees, the Banco Popular 
of Colombia, opened a branch in 
Port-au-Prince under the name 
Banque Populaire Colombo-Haiti- 
enne. It has a paid-in capital of 
$125,000 and specializes in savings 
banking, small business loans, mort- 
gage loans, and loans to salaried 
individuals. 

Also in 1952, the Haitian Gov- 
erment applied for membership in 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank, with a 
view to insuring itself against the 
hazards of sudden balance-of-pay- 
ment swings and of the inflationary 
tendencies inherent in rapid eco- 
nomic development. Membership in 
both institutions became effective 
in September 1953. 


An appreciable contribution to 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment has been made in recent years 
by improvements in tax structure 
and administration. The individual 
and business income taxes were re- 
vamped and broadened to close 
various gaps, better methods of 
checking individual income tax re- 
turns were evolved, and the number 
of income taxpayers was raised from 
less than 3,000 to over 7,000. 
An Inspectorate-General of Finance 
was created in order to achieve 
more scientific budget estimates, the 
recording and control of Govern- 
ment commitments, and the preven- 
tion of unauthorized or improper 
expenditures. A temporary tax was 
imposed for two years (later ex- 
tended to five years) on coffee ex- 
ports made at prices in excess of 
$40 f.o.b. per bag of 50 kilos, and 
the proceeds were earmarked in 
large part for agricultural develop- 
ment and for the constitution of a 
budgetary reserve fund. A tax was 
levied on soft drinks. Import duties 
on luxuries and semi-luxuries were 
slightly increased. The taxes on 
radio sets and on real estate front- 
age were revised to bring in more 
revenue, as well as to make them 
more equitable. These various meas- 
ures helped to sustain the Govern- 
ment’s internal revenues during a 
period of low incomes and slack 
business caused by the poor coffee 
crop of 1952-53 and the concurrent 
sharp drop in price of certain other 
exports. They also contributed to a 
substantial rise m Government rev- 
enues in 1953-54. 


Handicaps to Financing 


The absence of a modern money 
and banking system has been a seri- 
ous obstacle to the financing of 
Haiti’s economic development. The 
National Bank, with only limited 
capital, has been attempting to carry 
on commercial, savings and mort- 
gage banking in addition to issuing 
gourde notes and acting as the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal agent. There has 
been no clear separation between its 
various functions, nor has there 
been any concept of monetary policy 





in the interest of economic stability 
and growth. Indeed, the existence of 
two legal-tender currencies — the 
gourde and the United States dollar 
—makes any monetary policy im- 
possible, since the quantity of dol- 
lars circulating or hoarded in Haiti 
can only be surmised and cannot, of 
course, be regulated. 

But monetary and banking reform 
in Haiti can take place only in a 
period of reasonable economic sta- 
bility and in an atmosphere of com- 
plete political and monetary confi- 
dence. Many Haitians remember that 
for decades preceding the nineteen- 
year American occupation which 
began in 1915, Haiti suffered from 
budget deficits, in.lation and cur- 
rency depreciaticn, and that eco- 
nomic and financial stability re- 
turned only when the Americans set 
up a “sound currency” system un- 
der which both the gourde an¢ the 
United States dollar were legal 
tender and locally interconvertible 
at the fixed rate of five gourdes to 
the dollar. They are therefore per- 
turbed when they hear talk of re- 
vamping the present system, and 
especially when they look abroad 
and see practically nothing but de- 
preciated currencies, exchange con- 
trols, multiple exchange rate sys- 
tems, etc. The Haitian businessman 
has a distrust of politics and poli- 
ticians inherited from the long his- 
tory of political confusion in Haiti 
before 1919. He fears any move or 
tendency toward political domina- 
tion of the National Bank. 

Another handicap to monetary 
reform in Haiti is the general lack 
of understanding of money and 
banking. This may best be illus- 
trated by what happened shortly 
before the author arrived in Haiti, 
when a law was passed requiring 
the banks to invest in Haiti at least 
fifty per cent of the funds deposited 
by their customers. Many persons 
who had deposited money in the 
banks at once took fright, since they 
had never known that banks cus- 
tomarily invest or lend the money 
of their depositors, and the thought 
of half of their money being put 
into possibly risky investments was 


too much for their complacency. 
There was a run on one of the 
banks, which was stemmed only by 
an immediate repeal of the law. 

A difficult psychological problem 
thus has to be overcome before 
major changes in the monetary and 
banking system can be undertaken. 
It was partly to overcome this psy- 
chological handicap that the writer 
kept in close daily touch with the 
management of the National Bank 
while working out first the princi- 
ples, and later the details, of mone- 
tary and banking reorganization. 
With its capable, upright and non- 
political management, the National 
Bank has great prestige and enjoys 
the public’s full confidence. The 
United Nations financial expert in 
Haiti was therefore pleased not only 
to have its cooperation and help in 
working out the reforms, but also to 
modify his original proposals so as 
to make them fully acceptable to 
the Bank. The Government, more- 
over, has made it clear that the 
reforms will be carried out in com- 
plete agreement with the Bank. As 
a further means of assuring public 
confidence, the draft texts are being 
discussed with and fully explained 
to leading members of the business 
community and will be expounded 
to the public in general before being 
submitted to the Legislature. 


Dollars Out of Circulation 


The new legislation will create 
within the framework of the Na- 
tional Bank a Monetary Department 
having its own capital and balance 
sheet and administered by a Mone- 
tary Board consisting of persons of 
long experience in various types of 
economic activity — banking, agri- 
culture, commerce, industry, etc. 
The Monetary Department will take 
over the issue of gourde notes and 
also of the fractional coins now 
issued by the State. Dollar notes will 
cease to be legal tender and must 
be offered for exchange against 
gourde notes before a certain date, 
if they are to be taken at full value. 
Thereafter, an exchange charge will 
be made for the redemption of dol- 
lar notes. Tourists, however, will be 


able to convert dollars at any time 
at the full five-to-one rate. 

The dollars taken out of circula- 
tion will strengthen the Bank’s 
monetary reserve, which serves to 
guarantee the value of the gourde. 
The Monetary Board will have gen- 
eral supervision over the operations 
of other banks, including the Com- 
mercial Department of the National 
Bank at the Agricultural Credit In- 
stitute. By regulating the quantity, 
availability and cost of money and 
credit, the Monetary Board will be 
able to exercise an important in- 
fluence in favor of economic sta- 
bility and economic growth. 

The ability of the other banks to 
rediscount with the Monetary De- 
partment for seasonal needs or in 
times of crisis should guarantee 
against an over-cautious lending 
policy on their part and give ample 
assurance that reasonably active use 
will be made of their resources. 

Apart from this, the reforms will 
do away with an antiquated system 
of note cover requirements which 
in the past has frozen most of the 
National Bank’s dollar holdings and 
made them unavailable for use even 
in a grave emergency. The new set- 
up avoids this excessive and uneco- 
nomic freezing of dollars in two 
ways: (1) by introducing the aver- 
aging principle in that part of the 
note cover which is made up ex- 
clusively of gold and dollars (in- 
cluding Fund drawing rights); (2) 
by broadening the types of sound, 
liquid assets which may be included 
in the remaining part of the note 
cover. 

In the past two years, the Haitian 
Government has taken the first steps 
toward the creation of a local capi- 
tal market. As in many underdevelop- 
ed countries, there is at present only 
a very limited private market for 
Government bonds. In Haiti, how- 
ever, this condition is not due to 
any lack of confidence in the local 
currency. It reflects primarily the 
existence of more profitable fields 
for local investment, such as mort- 
gages and real estate. The attractive- 
ness of mortgages is due in part to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The expert's jeep being taken across a 
river by Afghan workers, All but one 
of Afghanistan’s rivers follow an in- 
land course and are diverted into irri- 
gation canals or peter out inland. 


Developing the Meagre Water 


Resources in Afghanistan 


6 hen United Nations Technical Assist- 

ance Administration has sent an ex- 
pert to study the possible development of 
Afghanistan’s water resources. Five months 
of geophysical research showed the proba- 


Caravans loading at the salt works in Korosan, with a salt lake in the background. Deposits like these make 


bility of underground water in the vicinity 
of Khairabad and the possibility of water 
near Mazar-i-Sharif. Topographical and 
geological work followed in preparation 
for geophysical operations. 


the water in the area unfit for consumption. 





Economic and Social Council 


to Begin New Year of Work 


HE Economic and Social Council will begin its work 

for 1955 with discussions on the industrialization 
of underdeveloped countries, the work of the Inter- 
national Bank and the International Monetary Fund, 
the development of international travel, slavery, forced 
labor and international aid for refugees under the man- 
date of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

These are among the main substantive items on the 
agenda for the first half of its nineteenth session, due 
to open at United Nations Headquarters on March 29. 
The session will be adjourned after two or three weeks 
and resumed on May 16, when a number of other 
items will be considered. 


Role of Industrialization 

In the course of the many discussions which have 
taken place during recent years, both in the Council 
and in the General Assembly, on ways to help the less 
developed countries speed their economic develop- 
ment, considerable emphasis has been placed on the 
role of industrialization in securing balanced, integrated 
development. The Council’s nineteenth session will 
provide an opportunity for detailed debate on that role. 

Background information for this includes a new 
Secretariat study, undertaken in accordance with a 
Council request of April 1953, on the processes and 
problems of industrialization. Intended to aid under- 
developed countries in preparing programs of rapid 
industrialization, it indicates the framework within 
which these problems have to be analyzed and some of 
the special topics of particular significance to under- 
developed areas. 

Domestic and international measures conducive to 
industrialization are also examined. So are the obstacles 
to industrialization arising from the economic, social 
and institutional framework. In addition, the study 
surveys recent progress of industrialization in certain 
developing and underdeveloped countries, and the 
present status of secondary industry in underdeveloped 
countries. 

The work of the International Bank, too, has con- 
siderable bearing on the economic development ques- 
tion. The Council will have before it reports by the 
Bank which describe not only the operations of the 
Bank in the past year, but also its increasing role in 


helping underdeveloped nations with loans for speed- 
ing their economic advancement. 

The activities of the Bank’s sister agency, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, will be reviewed in connec- 
tion with reports from that agency. 


International Travel 

The development of international travel comes up 
for discussion on the initiative of the United States. 

In proposing this item last November, the United 
States drew attention to the fact that the world volume 
of international travel has risen to such an extent that 
it deserves consideration by the Council as a matter 
of considerable economic significance today which 
offers a fruitful field for future development. 

In many areas, it constitutes a major invisible ex- 
port, “its present volume among countries of the Free 
World” being estimated in millions of dollars. In 1953 
alone, the United States pointed out in proposing the 
item, expenditures of travelers from those countries 
amounted to more than one billion dollars. 


Slavery and Forced Labor 

Slavery is one of the main social and humanitarian 
questions on the Council’s agenda. Two reports on this 
have been prepared. 

One, by Hans Engen, of Norway, whom the Council 
appointed as rapporteur for the purpose in April 1954, 
summarizes replies and comments requested from gov- 
ernments to a questionnaire on the extent to which 
slavery and practices resembling slavery exist in the 
world today. Information previously supplied in answer 
to the questionnaire, the Council maintained when 
calling for the present report, was not in such a form 
as to give a clear and concise statement on the extent 
to which slavery and analogous conditions prevailed. 
Mr. Engen’s report also includes information from the 
International Labor Organization. 

Forced labor is another human rights issue which 
has occupied the attention of both the Council and ILo 
in past years. In December 1954, the General Assem- 
bly asked them to “continue their efforts towards the 
abolition of . systems of forced labor which are 
employed as a means of political coercion or punish- 
ment for holding or expressing political views and 
which are on such a scale as to constitute an important 
element in the economy of a given country.” 





In addition to considering this Assembly request, 
the Council will also have before it a report from the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Director-General of 1Lo. The Council asked for this 
report in April 1954. It sets out replies from various 
governments in response to requests for comments and 
observations on information contained in a lengthy 
study prepared in 1953 by an ad hoc committee for 
the Council and 1Lo. The Council asked, too, that the 
present report include any new information on forced 
labor systems that might be submitted by Member 
states, specialized agencies and non-governmental or- 
ganizations with consultative status, together with any 
comments on this new information that might be sent 
in by governments concerned. 


Aid to Refugees 

The question of international aid for refugees “is also 
being taken up in response to an Assembly decision. 
It will be considered in the light of proposals by the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees for 
a program to promote the permanent settlement of the 
large majority of the 350,000 refugees in Europe still 
under United Nations care and to provide emergency 
aid to the most needy groups. 

A target figure of $16,000,000, to consist of volun- 
tary contributions from governments, has been pro- 
posed as the amount needed in the next four years for 
this purpose. Last October, the Assembly asked the 


Council either to set up an Executive Committee to 
give directives to the High Commissioner in carrying 
out his program and in exercising the necessary con- 
trols over the use of funds allotted to him, or else to 
revise the terms of reference and composition of his 
Advisory Committee to enable it to carry out these 
same duties. 

New officers of the Council for 1955 will also be 
elected when the nineteenth session opens—a President 
and two Vice-Presidents. 

The provisional agenda for the second half of this 
session includes the following items: restrictive business 
practices; the world’s wood-pulp and paper situation; 
the report of the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission; enforcement of international arbitral awards; 
freedom of information; allegations about the infringe- 
ment of trade union rights; population questions; the 
recognition and enforcement abroad of maintenance 
obligations; reports on the work of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund and on the United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency; and world calendar reform. Ap- 
plications and re-applications from non-governmental 
organizations for consultative status will also be con- 
sidered. 

Membership of the Council in 1955 is as follows: 
Argentina, Australia, China, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Turkey, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 





FINANCING HAIT?S DEVELOPMENT (Continued from page 31) 


the absence of a mortgage or savings 
bank, that of real estate to low prop- 
erty, inheritance and capital gains 
taxation. As one means of compet- 
ing more effectively with these types 
of investment, the Government has 
obtained authority to issue very 
short-term, tax-exempt Treasury 
notes (six and nine months) at an 
interest rate up to five per cent. Such 
issues are limited to an over-all 
amount of 15 million gourdes, are 
secured by the proceeds of the tem- 
porary coffee tax, and carry certain 
privileges with respect to the pay- 
ment of customs and income taxes. 
Once the public has formed the 
habit of buying these securities, a 
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very gradual lengthening of matur- 
ities should be possible. Authority 
has also been obtained to set up in 
Haiti a securities (and commodity) 
exchange, but this will probably not 
be done until it appears warranted 
by the prospective volume of trans- 
actions. The monetary reform will 
provide indirect support for a local 
capital market through the ability of 
the Monetary Department to buy 
short-term Government securities 
from banks and investors and to 
make advances to the banks against 
the collateral of marketable se- 
curities. 

The job of developing Haiti eco- 
nomically is so big and has so many 
facets that the steps described above 


must be supplemented by foreign 
loans in order to ensure clear-cut 
progress. Such essential projects as 
port improvements, national electri- 
fication, and road paving can be car- 
ried out only by borrowing abroad. 
The Haitian Government recently 
applied to the International Bank 
for the financing of such projects, 
and a Bank mission visited Haiti in 
November and December 1954 for 
the purpose of making detailed stud- 
ies. Since Haiti has always scrupu- 
lously respected its foreign financial 
obligations and has at present an 
extremely low per capita debt, such 
financing is basically feasible, within 
appropriate limits. 





‘Economic Parliament’ 


of Asia and Far East 


ECAFE’s growth has brought 
new tasks in broadening 


fields of operations 


by Dr. P. S. Lokanathan 


Executive Secretary, United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


HE United Nations Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, as the Commission itself put it 
in one of its annual reports, is “an effective and favored 
instrument to further economic development of the 
countries of the region.” Another not entirely unfitting 
description was coined by a former Prime Minister of 
Indonesia who, at the opening of ECAFE’s ninth session, 
referred to the annual meetings of the Commission as 
the “Economic Parliament of Asia.” 


By its terms of reference, ECAFE is required, among 
other things, to participate in measures likely to facili- 
tate concerted action for the purpose of raising the level 
of economic activity and of maintaining and strength- 
ening the economic relations of the countries of its re- 
gion both among themselves and with other countries 
of the world. 


In this task national and international efforts are 
joined to mutual advantage in a process of mutual help 
with a view to raising living standards of the peoples 
of south and southeast Asia. 

In the first years of its life, ECAFE’s contribution to 
the economic development of the Asian region consisted 
mainly in preparing studies and collecting statistical 
data, apart from acting as a forum for delegates from 
Asian and non-Asian countries to meet and exchange 
experiences and ideas. 


However, together with its tasks, ECAFE has grown, 
and during the last few years emphasis in ECAFE’s 
work and operations have moved more and more in the 
direction of helping the countries to help themselves 
in reaching sound economic, financial and fiscal policies; 
in providing solutions to some of the more important 
and urgent technical problems in different economic 
fields—and in strengthening national and regional steps 
to train more personnel for development programs. In 
many of these activities ECAFE, as the largest United 
Nations agency in the region, has become a coordinating 
point for United Nations and specialized agency work. 

Basically, ECAFE will undertake only studies and 
other activities likely to pave the way for concrete and 
practical action by governments. In this, ECAFE’s role 
is of a continuing and practical nature. ECAFE’s services 
are available to member states not only in the prepara- 
tory stages of planning and programming but also in 
all stages of implementation, in dealing with problems 
of techniques, priorities, financing and other handicaps 
to quick implementation. 

EcCAFE’s activities now extend into a wide field: eco- 
nomic and industrial development, including transport, 
flood control and water resources, power development, 
minerals, small and cottage industries, as well as intra- 
regional and international trade, housing and certain 
economic aspects of social welfare. 
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Moreover, ECAFE’s activities have grown to include 
advisory services, as desired by the countries of the 
region, though ECAFE’s mandate in this field is for very 
sound reasons restricted to activities that will “not over- 
lap with the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grams.” This pitfall has successfully been avoided in 
the past and a most fruitful cooperation in many projects 
has developed between ECAFE and the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration and United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. 

This applies particularly to another new development 
in ECAFE’s work: the organization of regional and world- 
wide study tours designed to enable experts from the 
region to see for themselves and to discuss on the spot 
latest production methods and other techniques likely 
to be of interest to their countries. 

Until not so long ago very little, if any, comprehensive 
economic planning existed in this region. With the at- 
tainment of political independence of so many Asian 
countries and with the burning desire for a strengthen- 
ing of Asia’s economic position, this situation has rapid- 
ly changed. In line with present economic thinking in 
Asian countries, ECAFE has been giving increased atten- 
tion to planning problems. 

EcaFe’s secretariat has been asked by the Commis- 
sion to make a detailed study of the problems and tech- 
niques of economic development, including such matters 
as the choice of objectives, fixing of targets, establish- 
ment of priorities, allocations of resources, coordination 
of projects, balance between specialization and diversifi- 
cation and the role of the public and private sectors. 

Work has already been completed on a preliminary 
study of the techniques of resources budgeting, and it 
is hoped that this study will facilitate more realistic 
estimates to be made of the various material resources 
required for the programs of development but also for 
the estimating of national income and its major com- 
ponents. Some of the methods suggested in the study 
should be found applicable and useful in many coun- 
tries of south and southeast Asia. Further studies, now 
being pursued on problems of economic growth, em- 
ployment potential in development plans, international 
aspects of economic development and other allied prob- 
lems will be discussed at a meeting of an ECAFE work- 
ing party on planning to be held late in 1955. 

Already now the countries of the region are utilizing 
the resources of the Commission in their planning prob- 
lems. EcAFE has received from them a number of re- 
quests for special memoranda and notes on pressing 
problems, such as taxation, foreign investments, incen- 
tives for industrialization and development of small 
industries. Consultations and discussions have taken 
place with planning bodies in many countries of the 
region, especially those in India, Pakistan, Burma and 
with the ministries concerned in other countries like 
Ceylon, Indonesia, and others. 

Another major problem in this connection, that of 
financing economic development, has been occupying 
ECAFE’s attention to a considerable extent. Much work 
has been done on the problem of mobilizing domestic 


capital, and more recently ECAFE made a careful study 
of the problem of deficit financing for the purpose of 
economic development. This question has been dis- 
cussed at an ECAFE working party in Bangkok attended 
by financial experts and senior government officials who 
carefully examined the full implications and possibilities 
of deficit financing. 

In the wake of implementing various programs, many 
countries are faced with problems of organization and 
administration of industrial enterprises. These questions 
were the subject of an ECAFE-TAA seminar held in 
Rangoon. The seminar was attended by officials engaged 
in these enterprises in one capacity or another, and it 
had the benefit of the experience of a team of high-level 
experts enlisted by TAA from countries in Europe and 
the United States as well as elsewhere. 

The papers presented by the experts, the discus- 
sions and the report drawn up at the end of the semi- 
nar, form a highly illuminating set of documents which 
is now available to all countries in south and southeast 
Asia. One of the recommendations of the seminar 
pertains to the establishment of national and regional 
institutes of management, including the organization of 
short-term seminars, on managerial 
problems. 

Ever since it came into existence in 1947, ECAFE’s 
work has been concerned with increasing the supply of 
trained personnel. In this field ECAFE has contributed 
working parties which have utilized the knowledge and 
resources of many of the specialized agencies, in parti- 
cular the International Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and others. 

A landmark in practical measures taken by the Com- 
mission to increase the supply of trained personnel was 
set by the establishment in April 1954 of a regional 
training centre in Lahore, Pakistan, for railway operat- 
ing and signalling officials of the countries of the 
ECAFE region. This centre is a joint venture by ECAFE 
and the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, in close cooperation with Pakistan as the host 
country and other countries, both from within and with- 
out the region. 

In the structural development of ECAFE, two notable 
events have taken place recently. These were the estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee for mineral resources de- 
velopment, which held its first session in Bangkok in 
November 1954, and of a subcommittee for trade 
scheduled to meet in Hong Kong in January 1955. In 
connection with the session of ECAFE’s mineral re- 
sources subcommittee a working group of senior 
geologists met in Bangkok and laid the foundation for 
the preparation within the next two years or so of the 
first geological map of Asia and the Far East. ECAFE 
participated closely in this work with the International 
Geological Congress and the United Nations Carto- 
graphic Office in New York. 

In the matter of trade, the Commission has always 
taken the view that development of trade, both intra- 
regional and international, should not lag behind eco- 
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nomic development. Two large trade promotion con- 
ferences were held by ECAFE — one in Singapore in 
1951 and one in Manila in 1953. They were attended 
not only by the countries of the region but also by many 
European and American countries. 

It was following these conferences that it was felt 
that a subcommittee should be established to deal with 
a number of structural and promotional problems on a 
more continuous basis. 

In the field of research and statistics ECAFE through 
its annual Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East 
provides for the world at large a unique source of in- 
formation and reference. In the last few years ECAFE’s 
Economic Surveys have included special country chap- 
ters, in addition to a general analysis of the region’s 
economic developments. The Survey is supplemented by 
ECAFE’s quarterly Economic Bulletin, which contains a 
considerable amount of statistical information as well 
as special articles on topical economic problems. 

In the course of the years ECAFE has built up a solid 
body of economic statistics for the region and its sec- 
retariat is now engaged in preparing an index of re- 
gional economic indices which, when completed, will 
be the first of their kind for Asia and the Far East. 


Economics—and Engineering 


It is a measure of the wide scope of ECAFE’s work 
that it embraces the activities of both economists and 
engineers in a variety of fields. Thus, in ECAFE’s inland 
transport activities attention is paid to a number of 
technical problems that are of great interest and im- 
portance for the countries of the region. 

In the field of road transport, ECAFE has prepared 


standard forms for highway and other registers which ~ 


should ensure uniformity, efficiency and economy in 
establishing useful inventories of highway assets and 
their requirements. 

Intensive studies have been conducted of certain 
technical railway problems, such as the best types of 
motive power, modern track construction and mainte- 
nance, claims prevention, use of fuel, and so forth. 

Of particular importance and practical use to the 
countries of the region have been ECAFE’s activities in 


the field of flood control and water resources. Field 
investigations have been carried out, reports issued on 
specific problems of common interest to the region, and 
a series of standard publications compiled. EcAFE has 
also acted as a clearing house for the exchange of tech- 
nical information and held two large regional technical 
conferences, one on flood control and the other on 
multiple-purpose river development. 

EcaFE has initiated and promoted international river 
cooperation, including a coordinated flood-warning 
scheme and uniform standards for hydrological meas- 
urements. 

An important feature of the Commission’s activities 
has been, as mentioned, the organization, together with 
TAA, of group study tours of officials of the ECAFE 
region. 

Such trips have been organized for lignite experts 
to Australia, cottage industry experts to Japan, railway 
experts to Europe, United States, Japan, and inland 
water transport experts to Europe and the United States. 
The practice has also grown more and more to have 
expert conferences followed up by inspection tours. For 
example, there have been trips of railway experts to 
various European countries, and again to Japan; of 
mineral resources experts to Japan, and again to Thai- 
land; of electric power experts to Japan; and of water 
resources experts to Japan. 

With the setting up of the two subcommittees men- 
tioned earlier, mineral resources and trade, ECAFE’s 
structural organization now comprises under the Com- 
mission two standing committees; a committee on in- 
dustry and trade, with subcommittees on iron and steel, 
on electric power, on mineral resources and on trade; 
and an inland transport committee, with subcommittees 
on railways, highways, and inland waterways. 

Working parties are convened as and when occasion 
arises on carefully selected subjects, and in addition 
larger regional conferences are held from time to time, 
e.g. on flood control, statistical problems, trade promo- 
tion and other subjects. 

Thus ECAFE has developed in many directions and 
it has, as the Commission observed, “steadily grown in 
stature, and its honor and dignity are now the concern 
of one and all.” 
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The following United Nations publications, obtainable from all United Nations 
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articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW: 


BURMA’S PROGRAM MAKING FIVE YEARS DO WORK OF FORTY 
Pooling Skills for Human Progress. Sales No.: 1953.1.29. 
Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equivalent). 
Assignment to Everywhere. Sales No.: 1954.1.20. 
Price: 35¢, 2/6, Sw.fr. 1.35 (or equivalent). 


LAYING FINANCIAL FOUNDATIONS FOR 

HAITI’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

International Aid in Search for Development Funds. Sales 
No.: 1954.1.26. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equiva- 
lent). 

Pooling Skills for Human Progress. (See above). 


Assignment to Everywhere. (See above). 


‘ECONOMIC PARLIAMENT’ OF ASIA AND FAR EAST 

Helping Economic Development in Asia and the Far East. 
Sales No.: 1953.1.40. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or 
equivalent). 

ECONOMIC BARRIERS TO PROGRESS IN SOMALIA 

A Trust Territory at the Half-Way Point. Sales No.: 
1954.1.19. Price: 15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equivalent). 

Also, A Sacred Trust—The Work of the United Nations 
for Dependent Peoples. Sales No.: 1953.1.42. Price: 
15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equivalent). 
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THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 


Atomic Energy Conference 


Invitations to participate in the In- 
ternational Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, opening in 
Geneva on August 8, were issued by 
the Secretary-General to the siaty 
Member states of the United Nations 
and the twenty-four non-Member 
states which are members of the 
specialized agencies. The non-Member 
states are Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Finland, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Jordan, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Republic 
of Korea, Laos, Libya, Monaco, Ne- 
pal, Portugal, Romania, San Marino, 
Spain, Switzerland, Vatican City and 
Vietnam. 

At the same time, the Secretary- 
General transmitted the topical agenda 
and the rules of procedure for the 
Conference as agreed upon by the 
Advisory Committee. Dr. Homi J. 
Bhabha, of India, was named Presi- 
dent of the Conference, and six Vice- 
Presidents are to be appointec by the 
Secretary-General from a list of nomi- 
nees of their nationalities designated 
by Brazil, Canada, France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Dr. Walter G. Whitman, Professor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on February 8 assumed 
his post as an officer of the United 
Nations Secretariat and undertook his 
duties as Conference Secretary-Gen- 
eral. Dr. Gunnar Randers, Norwegian 
atomic scientist, continues in the posi- 
tion he has occupied since December 
1954 as special consultant and scien- 
tific adviser to the Secretary-General 
on matters pertaining to the problem 
of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


A United Nations Internal Working 
Party, composed of Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche and Ilya S. Tchernychev, Un- 
der-Secretaries of the United Nations, 
and Dr. Randers, has been appointed 
by Mr. Hammarskjold to work direct- 
ly with him on matters relating to the 
Conference. 


Mr. Hammarskjold on February 3, 
addressed letters to the heads of the 
ten specialized agencies asking them 
to inform him at their earliest con- 
venience, in the light of the agenda 
for the Conference, as to the nature 
and extent of their agencies’ interest 
in the Conference and the contribu- 
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tion the particular agency might wish 
to make to the substantive program 
of the Conference. 

The ten agencies are the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
World Health Organization, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, the International 
Telecommunication Union and_ the 
World Meteorological Organization. 


Peace Observation 


The Peace Observation Commission, 
for the first 
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meeting on January 2 
time since January 22, 1954, reelected 
as its officers for 1955 Professor Enri- 
que Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, 
Chairman; Sir Leslie Munro, of New 
Zealand, Vice-Chairman; Awni Khali- 
dy, of lraq, Rapporteur. 

Established under the General As- 
sembly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
1950, the Com- 
mission has the task of observing and 


tion of November 3, 


reporting “on the situation in any area 
where there exists international tension 
the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

This was the Commission's fifth 
meeting. It met once in 1951, twice 
in 1952 and once 1954. No meetings 
were held in 1953. It will meet again 
at the call of the Chairman. The Com- 
mission is one of the two standing 
bodies of the Assembly established by 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution, the 
other being the Collective Measures 
Committee. 

On the invitation or with the con- 
sent of the state concerned, the As- 
sembly or the Interim Committee of 
the Assembly, when the Assembly is 
not in session, “may utilize the Com- 
mission if the Security Council is not 
exercising the functions assigned to it 
by the Charter with respect to the mat- 
ter in question.” The decision to send 
the Peace Observation Commission to 
an area of tension shall be made by 
of Members 


present or voting. The Security Coun- 


a_ two-thirds majority 


cil may also utilize the Commission in 
accordance with the Council's author- 
ity under the Charter. 


Interim Committee 


The Interim Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly met on January 28 for 
the first time since March 17, 1952, 
and elected as its officers for 1955 
Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, Chair- 
man; Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr., of 
Honduras, Vice Chairman; Dr. Viqar 
Ahmed Handani, of Pakistan, Rap- 
porteur. 

Mr. Thorsing opened the meeting in 
the place of the late Sven Grafstrom, 
also of Sweden, who had been Chair- 
man in 1952. The delegates stood in 
tribute to Mr. Grafstrom, and Pierre 
Ordonneau, of France, asked Mr. 
Thorsing to transmit the Interim Com- 
mittee’s condolences to the Govern- 
ment of Sweden and to the family of 
Mr. Grafstrom. 

The election of officers was the only 
order of business for the meeting. The 
Interim Committee adjourned to meet 
at the call of the Chairman on request 
of any member or of the General 
Assembly. 

This was the forty-eighth meeting 
of the Interim Committee, which was 
originally established by a General As- 
sembly resolution of November 13, 
1947, for a one-year period. 

It was reestablished by the Assem- 
bly on December 3, 1948, also for one 
year, and on November 21, 1949, for 
an indefinite period. Under the 1949 
resolution, the Interim Committee is to 
meet within six weeks from the date 
of the conclusion or adjournment of 
any regular session of the General 
Assembly. It did not meet during 1953 
or 1954 because the Assembly re- 
mained in session. 

The Interim Committee, established 
as “a subsidiary body of the General 
Assembly,” is a Committee of the 
Whole. Each Member state is entitled 
to a seat on the Committee. The So- 
viet Union, the Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland have so 
far not participated in the Committee's 
work. 


Economic and Social Council 


Processes and problems of indus- 
trializing underdeveloped economies 
will be among subjects to be discussed 
by the Economic and Social Council 
when it meets again on March 29 for 
the first part of its nineteenth session. 
Other economic matters include re- 
ports on the work of the International 
Bank and the International Monetary 





Fund and the development of interna- 
tional - travel. 

Provision of international aid for 
refugees under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for refugees is among the social items 
on the agenda of the Council. Another 
deals with slavery, on which two re- 
ports have been prepared. One gives 
comments of governments on the draft 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery 
and Servitude. The other summarizes 
information indicating the extent to 
which slavery and practices similar to 
it exist in various parts of the world. 

Also on the agenda is the forced 
labor question. The first part of the 
session is expected to last two or three 
weeks, 


Trusteeship Council 


Reports by the United Nations 
Visiting Mission which last year toured 
the East African Trust Territories 
are being examined at the Trusteeship 
Council’s current session. The reports 
deal with conditions and prospects in 
Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi, 
British-administered Tanganyika and 
Somaliland (see page 11) under Italian 
administration. The Mission’s report 
on Somaliland will be taken up at the 
Council’s session in June, when the 
annual administrative report on that 
territory will be reviewed. 

In appraising conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganvika the Visiting 
Mission expressed particular concern 
over the rate of political advancement. 
contending that the indigenous people 
are ready to take a larger share in the 
management of their own affairs. 
Thus, a majority of the Mission found 
that at its present rate of development 
Tanganyika’s eight million Africans 
can attain self-government within the 
present generation on the basis of a 
political time-table. This conception 
of a timed advance was not accepted 
by the Administering Authoritv, how- 
ever, which issued a statement on the 
subject following publication of the 
Mission’s revort. In this the United 
Kingdom Delegation stated: “De- 
clared policy in Tanganyika is one of 
development by stages, the ground be- 
ing consolidated and the future re- 
viewed in the light of experience be- 
fore each important step. The rigidity 
imposed by a time-table would be in- 
imical to the harmonious development 
of political institutions responding to 
consecutive stages of economic and 
social evolution. This does not mean 
that progress must be slow.” The 
United Kingdom also found that the 
Mission’s views on other spheres of 
development in Tanganyika reflected 


a. preoccupation with the time-table 
concept and. appeared to pay. “less 
regard than is necessary in practice 
to the limitations imposed by the 
availability of finance and staff.” 


Hearings for Petitioners 


The Visiting Mission’s conclusions 
on Tanganyika were referred to in a 
petition submitted to the Trusteeship 
Council earlier in February by the 
Tanganyika African National Union, 
an organization with headquarters in 
Dar-es-Salaam, capital of the territory. 
This body, asking to be allowed to 
send a delegation to present its views 
to the Council, supported the Mis- 
sion’s views “as a _ balanced, true, 
honest and comprehensive study of 
Tanganyika Territory’s problems and 
solutions.” The organization added 


that at no time had a Visiting Mission 
been so thorough in its study of the 
territory’s problems and that it there- 


fore desired to present the Tanganvika 
Africans’ cause to the Council. 


The representative of the United 
Kingdom raised no objections to the 
granting of this request, but pointed 
out that the organization’s views had 
alreadv ‘been given “very full atten- 
tion” in the Visiting Mission’s report. 
The Council voted, 7 to 3. with 2 
ahstentions. to hear the petitioners. 
The Council also decided. without ob- 
jection, to give an oral hearing to a 
petitioner from British-administered 
Togoland concerning the cocoa mar- 
keting svstem there. The petitioner, 
Mr. S. W. Kumah,. managing director 
of the Cocoa Purchasing Compvanv of 
Accra. who arrived at Headquarters 
earlv in Februarv, wished to clarify 
charges made against his firm’s policy. 
The annual report on British Togoland 
is also being examined bv the Council. 


Transport 


On the agenda for consideration by 
the seventh session of the Transport 
and Communications Commission at 
a two-week session which opened 
February 7 at Headquarters are the 
problems involved in the transport of 
dangerous goods, such as radioactive. 
explosive, poisonous, inflammable and 
corrosive substances. The question is 
considered of very great and con- 
stantly increasing importance because 
of new chemical discoveries and 
greater use of materials such as liquid 
fuels. 


In addition, the Commission will 
consider prospects for establishment 
of a new specialized agency in the 
field of maritime shipping—the Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization. 


The Commission is reviewing prog- 
ress toward uniform road signs and 
signals, greater standardization in li- 
censing motor vehicle drivers, simpli- 
fication of passport and frontier for- 
malities, efforts to overcome pollution 
of sea water, and action taken on the 
problem of discrimination in transport 
insurance. The Commission reelected 
Willem L. de Vries (Netherlands), 
Chairman and elected T. S. Parasura- 
man (India), Vice-chairman. 


Weather 


The need for international coopera- 
tion in improving weather services was 
stressed by speakers at the opening of 
the first session of the Asian Regional 
Association of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization on February 2 in 
New Delhi. 

Welcoming the delegates, Jagjivan 
Ram, India’s Communications Minis- 
ter, said: “An efficient meteorological 
organization is not only essential but 
indispensable for every modern state; 
but perhaps it is not fully realized 
that large-scale and effective interna- 
tional cooperation is indispensable for 
the growth and maintenance of an 
efficient national meteorological organ- 
ization.” 

Directors of meteorological services 
of seven countries attended the open- 
ing meeting. Presiding, Saradindu 
Basu, Director General of India’s 
Meteorological Services, reviewed in- 
ternational cooperation in meteor- 
ology, which, he observed, affected 
fields such as maritime and aerial 
navigation, agriculture, control and 
utilization of water resources, public 
health, and community development. 
He paid tribute to wMmo for its work 
and its participation in the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

Wmo members represented at the 
opening meeting were Hong Kong, 
India, Iraq, Japan, Pakistan, Thailand 
and the U.S.S.R. Burma is expected 
to be represented later; Ceylon will be 
unable to attend. Observers are present 
from China, France, Israel, Lebanon 
and the United States as well as from 
the United Nations and a number of 
specialized agencies. 


Arab Refugees 


For the first time since 1948, all of 
the more than 200,000 Palestine Arab 
Refugees in the Gaza Strip are living 
in shelters, built by the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, in- 
stead of in tents. 

Major General Abdallah Rifaat, 
Egyptian Administrative Governor 
General of Gaza, formally opened a 





new UNRWA camp for 4,053 refugee 
families in Gaza on February 8. The 
new camp, built on 126 acres of state 
domain land offered by the Egyptian 
administration, shelters 19,873 Pal- 
estine refugees. It is the most mod- 
ern and best organized camp in the 
area. 


Besides a school for 1,760 children. 
the camp has a supplementary feeding 
centre, a milk distribution centre, a 
welfare club, a mosque, a maternity 
centre, a medical clinic, an embroidery 
centre for girls, a fundamental educa- 
tion centre for more than 300 adults, 
special activity centres, and a bath- 
house. .. . 


Forty Palestine Arab refugee fam- 
ilies have moved to a new agricultural 
settlement at Jisr El Majameh, on the 
northern tip of the Jordan Valley. It 
is planned to establish more families 
there later, as a result of irrigation pro- 
grams in the area... . 


The vocational training centre estab- 
lished by uNRwa at Kalandia. Jordan. 
near Jerusalem, has graduated thir- 
teen Arab refugee students. Having 
completed a year’s intensive training 
course in electricity and electrical wir- 
ing, they are in new jobs with the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department of the Jor- 
dan Government and are expected to 
Participate in the installation of the 
first automatic telephone svstem in 


Amman, the Jordan capital. . . . 


A large cargo of supplies, donated 
hy the Italian Red Cross for Palestine 
Arah refugees in the Near East, was 
unloaded on January 27 at the port 
of Beirut. The donation will he dis- 
tributed hy UNRWA to preenant wom- 
en, nursine mothers, children and sick 
refugees in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon 
and Gaza. The consienment is made 
up of 20,000 hoxes of canned food. a 
large quantity of cheese, 2,000 woolen 
blankets and several thousand gar- 
ments for men, women and _ chil- 
dren. ... 


James Ferguson, loaned by the Scot- 
tish Department of Education, has ar- 
rived in Beirut to become Deputv 
Chief of the Education and Training 
Division of uUNRWA. Mr. Ferguson, 
who until his assignment with UNRWA 
was Chief Inspector in charge of 
Technical Education in Scotland, will 
organize UNRWA’s expanding voca- 
tional training program for Palestine 
refugees... . 


An agreement has been signed be- 
tween UNRWA and the Egyptian au- 
thorities providing for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school in the 
Gaza area. The signing marks the first 
stage in the implementation of a new 
agricultural training program for Pal- 
estine refugees. The school will be 
built at a cost of $160,000 to the 
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Agency, and is expected to start op- 
erating within six months. 


Australian Contribution 


The Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees has 
announced that the Australian Gov- 
ernment has made its third annual 
contribution of A.£25,000 (about 
$55,800) to UNREF for emergency aid 
to the most needy refugees within the 
High Commissioner’s mandate. Simi- 
lar amounts were received from Aus- 
tralia in 1952 and 1953. 


Asian Transport 


A continued shortage of transport 
facilities and the need to coordinate 
transport development in Asia were 
emphasized by delegates to the fourth 
session of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. The five- 
day session in Bangkok, which ended 
on January 28, was attended by some 
forty Asian and non-Asian transport 
experts from fifteen countries. Dele- 
gates considered several technical 
questions concerned with the increase 
of transport efficiency in the ECAFE 
region, especially problems affecting 
the turn-round of freight wagons, the 
use of concrete sleepers, the relaxation 
of specifications of wooden sleepers, 
the preservation of metal sleepers 
from corrosion, and exchange of tech- 
nical literature. 


The delegates also discussed the in- 
creasing use in Asian countries of 
diesel locomotives, and the ECAFE Sec- 
retariat was urged to prepare a report 
which is to be supplied to all govern- 
ments of the region to facilitate deci- 
sions by national railway administra- 
tions about purchase of locomotives 
best suited to local requirements. 


The delegates heard reports about 
progress in the work of the Regional 
Railway Training Centre in Lahore, 
Pakistan, where two courses for rail- 
way operating officials have already 
been held. The first signaling course 
is to take place next September. An 
Asian training centre was first sug- 
gested by ECAFE in view of the con- 
siderable need throughout the region 
for improved maintenance of diesel 
marine engines which are being in- 
creasingly used. The proposal is now 
being put into effect by the Burmese 
Government together with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and in 
consultation with the ECAFE. The ILo 
is putting a Netherlands expert and 
instructor as well as $17,000 worth of 
equipment at the disposal of the cen- 
tre. The to also reported that a train- 
ing manual on motor maintenance and 
repairs, another project originally sug- 
gested by the ECAFE, would be pub- 


lished in March of this year and that 
a total of 2,000 copies will be dis- 
tributed to fifteen Asian countries and 
territories. 


Korea 


The United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency has received one 
million pounds ($2.8 million) from the 
United Kingdom to help rebuild the 
Korean economy. The contribution is 
the first payment on $4.3 million 
promised by the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the ninth session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 

Total United Kingdom contribu- 
tion to the Agency is now $25,340,000 
against a total pledge of $28 million. 
Since its inception in 1951, UNKRA has 
received $127,115,801 from Member 
and non-Member governments. . . . 


Five new Korean fishing boats, built 
under a loan fund established by 
UNKRA were launched on January 28 
at the Chosum Shipyard in Pusan. 
The boats, along with one completed 
last November in Kunsan, are the 
forerunners of a fleet of fishing ves- 
sels being built in shipyards all along 
Korea’s coastline. 


The thirteen-ton longliners are suit- 
able for inshore fishing and mark an 
important stage in the reestablishment 
of the Republic of Korea’s war-ruined 
fishing industry. Boats, nets, fishing 
gear and other necessary equipment 
were lost or damaged in the fighting, 
and the industry, traditionally a source 
of food second only to rice produc- 
tion, was reduced to a fraction of its 
capacity. ... 

UNKRA signed an agreement with 
the Republic of Korea’s Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry for construc- 
tion of a $5 million cement plant 
capable of producing 100,000 metric 
tons of cement annually. The plant is 
the largest single project in UNKRA’s 
program of aid to the Republic. It will 
be built at Mungyong, in Kyongsang 
Pukto Province, near the peninsula’s 
east coast. A contract to build and 
equip it has been let to the Danish 
firm of F. L. Smith and Company, 
Copenhagen. Completion of the plant 
is expected in two and one-half years. 


Commodity Trade 


Two weeks of preliminary discus- 
sions on current commodity market 
trends and on ways to avoid excessive 
swings in commodity trade and prices 
marked the first half of the first ses- 
sion of the new eighteen-member 
Commission on International Com- 
modity Trade which ended at United 
Nations Headquarters on February 2. 
It will resume its talks in April when 
members will have had time to study 
the questions tentatively raised and to 
consult their respective governments. 





The Commission will issue a report at 
the end of the second half of its first 
session. Officers elected for 1955 were 
Cecilio J. Morales (Argentina), Chair- 
man, and Jean Etienne (Belgium), 
Vice-chairman. 


Health 


A second general program of work 
for the World Health Organization, 
covering the years 1957 through 1960, 
has been unanimously approved by 
wHo’s Executive Board, meeting in 
Geneva, for submission to the Eighth 
World Health Assembly. The Assem- 
bly, WHO’s legislative body, will meet 
in Mexico City beginning May 10. The 
new program will succeed the first 
general program which was adopted 
for the years 1952-55 and later was 
extended through 1957. In addition, 
WHO is guided by an annual program 
which sets out immediate objectives. 

One of the major fields of activity 
for 1957-60 will be to strengthen 
national health services. Training 


national health personnel, including 
both professional and technical educa- 
tion, “will remain one of the more 
important functions of the organiza- 
tion, for the shortage of adequately 
trained staff in many countries still 
impedes the development of health 


programs.” 


In addition, WHO should be ready 
to help in training sub-professional or 
auxiliary health workers in countries 
where it is not yet practicable or pos- 
sible to provide full professional serv- 
ices for the whole population. . 

A basic network of regional polio 
laboratories has been set up by wHOo 
within the past few months and will be 
further extended, Dr. Victor A. Sutter, 
WHO Assistant Director-General in 
charge of Advisory Services has in- 
formed the wHOo Executive Board. 


One of the main tasks of the re- 
gional laboratories will be to study and 
identify the various polio viruses iso- 
lated in their area, as well as other 
viruses responsible for similar diseases. 
The polio research program is con- 
sidered a long-term project organized 
to obtain knowledge needed for the 
application of control measures now 
under development. No immediate or 
dramatic results can be expected. 


Technical Assistance 


The conclusion that natural steam 
from hot springs in Mexico can un- 
doubtedly be used to produce power 
for both industrial and domestic use 
has been reached by a United Nations 
technical assistance specialist just re- 


turned from a seven-week assignment 
in that country. He is Gunnar Bod- 
varsson, a native of Iceland where the 
use of hot springs as a source of 
power has been highly developed. 


Mr. Bodvarsson points out that it 
will be some time before specific proj- 
ects can be developed because exten- 
sive exploratory drilling must first be 
undertaken. He understands, however, 
that the Mexican authorities propose, 
on the basis of his recommendations, 
to initiate such drilling in the near 
future. During his seven weeks in 
Mexico, Mr. Bodvarsson carried out 
investigations in three different areas 
and has recommended drilling in all 
of them. 


Of the three areas, he considered 
the most promising to be Los Azufres, 
in the San Andrés mountains, some 
150 miles from Mexico City. Investi- 
gations of the Pathe Ranch, in the 
State of Querétaro, took place in a 
canyon of the San Juan River. 


The third area explored was the 
village of Ixtlan de los Hervores, near 
the famous new volcano Paricutin, 
which was in eruption from 1943-52. 


Professor Leon Carnovskv of the 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is in Israel on a 
three-month mission to advise the 
Israeli Government in establishing a 
program for training librarians. In an 
interview at UNESCO House in Paris, 
Professor Carnovsky commented that 
Israel “is probably one of the most 
book-conscious nations in the world, 
but its libraries have developed 
faster than new librarians could be 
weined.” ..«. 

A leading British railway signal 
engineer, Frederick C. E. Goss, of 
London, is On an assignment as Prin- 
cipal Lecturer at the Regional Railway 
Training Centre for Asia and the Far 
East, located at Walton, Lahore, Pakis- 
tan. 
Designed to serve all the countries 
of the area, the Centre has already 
held two courses in Railway Opera- 
tions, each lasting slightly over three 
months, at which intensive training 
was given to railway officials from 
Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, China 
(Taiwan), India, Pakistan, the Repub- 
lic of Korea and Thailand. The third 
course in Railway Operations is sched- 
uled to open on March 7. 

The first course in Railway Signal- 
ling is due to open in September or 
October 1955, by which time all out- 
standing items of necessary equipment 
—much of which has ben donated by 


the United Kingdom, France. Japan, 
Belgium and the Netherlands — will 
have been delivered and installed . . . 


The port of Aqaba, Jordan’s sole 
outlet to the Red Sea, has doubled its 
turnover since 1952 and is now used 
regularly by three different shipping 
companies. This information is con- 
tained in a report by Bohdan S. Nagor- 
ski, a United States citizen who went 
to Jordan in 1952 when the Jordan 
Government asked the Technical As- 
sistance Administration for an experi- 
enced adviser on port construction 
and maintenance. 

Mr. Nagorski has indicated in de- 
tail to the Aqaba Port Authority, a 
body presided over by Jordan’s Minis- 
ter of Economic Affairs, what in his 
view, is required to make Aqaba capa- 
ble of playing its full part in Jordan’s 
economy. Tenders for the equipment 
he specified were submitted by some 
twenty companies, from among which 
the Aqaba Port Authority has selected 
a British engineering firm which is to 
start work there shortly. 

The storage sheds, gravity chutes, 
conveyer belts and other installations 
to be supplied should make Agqaba’s 
port equipment the most modern in the 
Middie East. They will make it possi- 
ble to load or unload, entirely by 
machinery, 500 tons of merchandise 
an hour, as compared with the present 
average of 600 toms a day by the use 
ot hand shovels and wheelbarrows. 
Work on the port is expected to take 
up to two years. 


Labor 


The European Regional Conference 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, Meeting in Geneva on February 
4, adopted a resolution on the role of 
employers and workers and their or- 
ganizations, as well as the role of iLo, 
in programs to raise productivity in 
Europe. 

The resolution declares that in pro- 
grams to raise productivity the empha- 
sis should be laid upon more effective 
work through the improvement of 
methods and not upon harder work, 
and there should be no risk to the 
safety or health of the workers. Ade- 
quate measures should be taken to 
prevent higher productivity from lead- 
ing to unemployment. Further, the 
benefits of higher productivity should 
be equitably distributed among capi- 
tal, labor and consumers. Higher pro- 
ductivity should permit larger supplies 
both of consumer goods and of capital 
goods at lower costs and lower prices; 
higher real earnings; improvements 
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in working and living conditions, in- 
cluding shorter hours of work; and 
strengthening of the economic founda- 
tions of human well-being. 

A spokesman of the employers’ 
delegates at the conference said that 
they had not been able to support the 
text since their amendments had not 
been accepted. He said they recognized 
the constructive intention of the reso- 
lution and certain parts of it would 
have had their support if the amend- 
ments had been included. 

The vote was 47 in 
against, with 4 abstentions. 


favor, 37 


International Bank 

The seventh annual general training 
program of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development has 
begun with participants from Cuba, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Haiti, Iraq, 
Lebanon and Paraguay. 

The program, which began on Jan- 
uary 17, is offered for nationals of 
member countries in careers related 





An educator from Asia and the Far 
East will be selected this year for the 
Bryant Mumford Memorial Fellow- 
ship, an award designed to encourage 
the writing of books that will advance 
teaching about the United Nations. 
The fellowship is being offered an- 
nually for three years, beginning in 
1954, to educators from different geo- 
graphical areas. The first award went 
to Dr. Joseph Boakye Danquah of the 
Gold Coast. 

The winner will come to Headquar- 
ters to gain first-hand acquaintance 
with the aims and activities of the 
Organization. He will be under obliga- 
tion to present to the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, within nine months of receiv- 
ing the award, a manuscript of at least 
10,000 words in English, French or 
Spanish on some aspect of teaching 
about the United Nations. 

One-third of the stipend will be 
paid when the award is made, one- 
third after six months of research, and 
the final third when the manuscript is 
presented to the Committee. The De- 
partment of Public Information, in 
cooperation with educational officials, 
will promote the publication of the 
manuscrips, or the writer may arrange 
for publication personally if he wishes. 
Application may be sent, not later 
than May 1, 1955, to the Educational 
Liaison Section, Department of Public 
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to the Bank’s work, and its purpose 
is to acquaint them with the Bank’s 
activities in the field of economic de- 
velopment. The trainees learn at first 
hand the way the Bank is organized 
and administered, how it makes loans, 
how it markets its bonds, the methods 
it uses in giving technical assistance, 
and how it draws up long-range de- 
velopment programs and analyzes proj- 
ects. The experience and training re- 
ceived at the Bank is intended to help 
the trainees contribute more effectively 
to the economic growth of their own 
countries. . 

The Netherlands Government has 
informed the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development that 
next month it will make a second pre- 
payment on the $195 million recon- 
Struction loan it received from the 
Bank in August 1947. 

The prepayment will consist of $50,- 
472,000 and 12,017,500 Belgian francs, 
and will cover maturities which would 
have fallen due from October 1, 1966 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Information, United Nations, New 
York, and should include information 
about the applicant’s degrees, research 
and professional experience, publica- 
tions, and honors received. 

Ways of increasing productivity in 
Asia will be discussed by the Asian 
Advisory Committee of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization at its sixth 
session in Geneva on March 7 and 8. 
The Committee is composed of work- 
er, employer and government repre- 
sentatives from the Asian region. 

At Headquarters, the Population 
Commission will meet from March 14 
to 25 and the Commission on the 
Status of Women from March 14 to 
April 1. The Economic Commission 
for Europe is meeting in Geneva from 
March 14 to 30. The Economic and 
Social Council will hold its nineteenth 
session, at Headquarters, from March 
29 to April 15. In Geneva, the Human 
Rights Commission’s eleventh session 
will last from April 5 to May 2. The 
International Technical Conference on 
Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the Sea will open in Rome on 
April 18. 

A conference on non-governmental 
organizations interested in the eradi- 
cation of prejudice and discrimina- 
tion will meet in Geneva from 
March 31 to April 4. The purpose of 
the Conference is to exchange views 








to October 1, 1969, inclusive. A pre- 
payment of $52,215,000 and 12,498,- 
200 Belgian francs, made in August 
1954, had already covered the longest 
maturities, which would have fallen 
due in the years 1970, 1971 and 1972. 


In addition to being the second ad- 
vance payment on the reconstruction 
loan, this will be the fourth prepay- 
ment made on Bank loans in the 
Netherlands. “It will bring the total of 
these prepayments to the equivalent 
of $114,848,000, of which more than 
$100 million will have been made in a 
period of less than six months. 


This substantial reduction in foreign 
debt underlines the success of postwar 
reconstruction in the Netherlands, the 
International Bank stated in announc- 
ing the prepayment. It reflects the 
steady rise of production, the spectacu- 
lar improvement in the external finan- 
cial position and the pronounced re- 
vival of domestic savings in the coun- 
try. 






concerning the most effective means 
of combating discrimination; coordi- 
nate their endeavors in this work if 
they find it desirable and feasible; 
consider the possibility of establishing 
common objectives and programs. 

The Commission on International 
Arbitration and Commercial Law and 
the Commission on Formalities in 
International Trade of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce will 
meet in Paris at the beginning of 
March. 

The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations will hold its 
sixth Seminar on the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe in Geneva, from 
March 14 to 25, and its third Seminar 
on the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East in Tokyo, from 
March 28 to April 2. 

The third General Assembly and 
third session of the Committee on 
Improvement of National Statistics of 
the Inter-American Statistical Institute 
will meet in Santiago, from March 
17 to April 2. 


For a complete list of international 
meetings (organized by both intergovern- 
mental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions) see ASSOCIATIONS — THE 
REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS, 
published by the Union of International 
Associations, Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. 
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Growth and Stagnation 


When World War I broke out, 
Europe could look back on several 
decades of rapid economic growth, 
particularly in the industrial field. By 
the 1920’s and 1930's, however, the 
economic picture had changed con- 
siderably. There were periods of rela- 
tive stagnation in the sense that output 
ceased to increase, or else grew only 
at a very slow rate. 

The reasons for these changes are 
examined in a new 360-page study, 
with 150 tables, published by the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, en- 
titled Growth and Stagnation in the 
European Economy. Its author is the 
eminent Swedish economist, Profes- 
sor Ingvar Svennilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm. It was in 1949 
that he began work on this study which 
gives a systematic long-term perspec- 
tive on Europe’s economic develop- 
ment. The Rockefeller Foundation, 
which had performed similar services 
in cooperation with the League of Na- 
tions, defrayed the costs of this re- 
search project. 

The study is concerned mainly with 
Europe’s economy between 1913 and 
1938. But it also looks back to 1880 
and forward to 1950. The U.S.S.R.., 
however, is not touched upon, for the 
publication deals with the competitive 
market economy of Europe. 

In the twenty-five years since 1913, 
says Prof. Svennilson, the rate of eco- 
nomic progress in Europe was slow. 
Agricultural output increased only by 
1.5 per cent annually. The yearly rate 
of increase in manufacturing and serv- 
ice industries was only 2 per cent. 
Population, on the other hand, went 
up 15 per cent. National income per 
person per year, therefore, did not go 
up by more than 0.8 per cent on the 
average, while the average real income 
per head of economically active pop- 
ulation rose by no more than 0.6 per 
cent per year. 

It is for these reasons that the rate 
of economic progress between 1913 
and 1938 is described as slow. Prof. 
Svennilson warns, however, that this 
statistical measure omits two important 
considerations: the increased leisure 
that accompanied the shortening of 
working hours in the course of the 


In Europe’s Economy 


period, and the widely differing stand- 
ards of living and rates of progress of 
individual European countries. 

His study involves a special ap- 
proach to the theory of long-term eco- 
nomic growth as well as an analysis 
of the mechanisms of “economic 
stagnation,” as measured in a purely 
quantitative sense. 

One of his main themes is that the 
capacity of an economy to change is a 
main determinant of its capacity to 
grow, or, to quote the author’s own 
words, “national economic growth is 
dependent on the transformation of the 
national economy.” 

The processes of “transformation,” 
as he sees them, include: changes in 
production methods, mainly toward 
more advanced mechanization; changes 
in input-output relations between raw 
materials and end-products; the de- 
velopment of new end-products and 
shifts in the distribution of consump- 
tion between various products; changes 
in exports and imports in relation to 
the output of domestic industry and a 
redistribution of manpower between 
different industries and occupations. 

At the same time, Prof. Svennilson 
emphasizes that transformation, which 











Indigenous Peoples 
Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 35 


A very comprehensive study of in- 
digenous workers in independent coun- 
tries in North and South America, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. It 
describes how they live, the food they 
eat, the clothes they wear, the work 
they do, their houses, their health and 
education and shows clearly that with 
few exceptions the standard of living 
of aborigines is extremely low. A de- 
scription is given of the steps which 
are taken by the governments con- 
cerned, religious missions and other 
private organizations and by interna- 
tional organizations to integrate the 
indigenous peoples into the economic 
life of each country and to improve 
their living and working conditions. 
The study is supplemented with tables, 
maps and photographs. Obtainable 
from United Nations sales agents. 
Price: $4; 24s. 











helps to bring about economic growth, 
is itself partly induced by such growth. 
Investment, he adds, is an important 
aspect of the process of transforma- 
tion, the total level of investment being 
one of the main determinants of em- 
ployment levels, which in turn affect the 
extent of demand and output. 

Transformation, he also argues, is 
closely connected with the creation of 
new capital equipment. “A study of 
the economic development of Europe 
between the two World Wars,” he ob- 
serves, “shows that the inertia in the 
renewal of capital equipment was one 
of the most important factors deter- 
mining the rate of long-term growth.” 
Striking examples of this he finds, for 
instance, in the steel industry, in the 
shipping, nitrogen and chemical in- 
dustries, in the competition between 
railways and road transport, between 
gas and electricity, between European 
and overseas cotton textile industries. 

These are by no means all the speci- 
fic areas of economic activity which 
are subjected to detailed study, partly 
on a country-by-country basis. The ex- 
tent and pace of agricultural output, 
too, are analyzed. So are such factors 
as population growth, industrialization 
and urban settlement, and the uses of 
energy in the European economy. 

Also examined are the changes 
which have taken place in the structure 
of Europe’s international trade, the 
share of which in world trade has de- 
clined both in value and volume over 
the past forty years. 

Among the many other economic 
factors dealt with in this complex 
study is Europe’s “dollar problem,” 
which, as Prof. Svennilson notes, was 
present in a hidden form in the 1920's. 
It was, he says, the drying up of large 
long-term capital exports from Amer- 
ica after 1929 which clearly brought 
to light the fundamental lack of bal- 
ance in Europe’s overseas payments. 

At the end of the 1930's the 
study also reveals, Europe’s economy 
presented a picture of half-finished 
transformation in relation to technolo- 
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gical change and new developments in 
international markets. “Europe was 
suffering from the arterio-sclerosis of 
an old-fashioned, heavy capitalized 
economic system, inflexible in relation 
to violent economic change,” is the 
way Prof. Svennilson describes that 
situation. “Low productivity in agri- 
culture and many manufacturing in- 
dustries, and widespread unemploy- 
ment kept national output and income 
low, and blocked the road towards 
rapid general expansion.” 

To sum up a few of his findings, 
Europe’s economic growth between the 
World Wars was not vigorous enough 
to solve the employment problems of 
a rapidly growing population. Main- 
taining the rate of economic expansion 
of the period prior to the First World 
War, in the light of the changing 
structure of the world economy, called 
for a far-reaching transformation of 
Europe’s trade and production. A re- 
orientation was required to get beyond 
stagnation and unemployment. Re- 
sources had to be transferred to new 
export industries. Europe had to im- 
prove its competitive power in respect 
to both costs and types of products. 
Resources had to be shifted toward 
production for new markets abroad 
and at home. 

This transformation problem was a 
vast one, setting a very great task be- 
fore private industry and before gov- 
ernments. They had another urgent 
task, too: internal demand had to be 
promoted so as to stimulate higher 
levels of economic activity. On the in- 
ternational level, conditions were re- 
quired to give countries an opportu- 
nity to find a place in the trade system 
without having recourse to policies of 
self-sufficiency. This meant, among 
other things, the development of an 
adequate international margin for na- 
tional economic expansion. 

The possibility of resuming expan- 
sion, however, depended mainly on the 
ability of business and governments to 
take stock of the new situation and to 
act accordingly. Prof. Svennilson’s 
study leads to the conclusion that one 
of the main reasons why the stagnation 
tendencies persisted was that business 
and governments were somewhat slow 
in being able to discern the more 
permanent features in the new eco- 
nomic situation. 


GROWTH AND STAGNATION 
IN THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY, 
by Ingvar Svennilson. United Nations 
sales No. 1954.11.E.3 Price (cloth- 
bound): $4.50, 32s. 6d., Sw.fr.18, or 
equivalent in other currencies. Obtain- 
able from all United Nations sales 
agents, and at the United Nations 
Bookshop, United Nations, New York. 
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Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H. F., 
Austurstroeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 
INDONESIA 

Pembangunon, Ltd., Gunung 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

1RAQ 

Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

JAPAN (see end of list) 


LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi. 

Publishers United Ltd., Lahore. 

The Pakistan Cooperative Book Society, Chitta 
gong and Dacca (East Pakistan). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Peré, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Sahari 84, 


PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN (see end of list) 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhondel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chokrawat Rood, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istikla Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Lid., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O, Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Galipan, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Nouvelle, 
Boite postale 283, Saig 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be ob- 
tained from the following firms: 


AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 
GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

Ww. bd Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, ltd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
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